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Preface 


This book presents a theoretical and empirical analysis of multinational teams in 
an international public organization context, i.e. the European Commission and 
the European Parliament. Working in a multinational environment means working 
in an environment of complexity. I believe that the main element of managing this 
complexity is to understand the key factor in this complex environment: the peo- 
ple. Therefore, it is the aim of this book to analyze how people work together in a 
complex multinational environment and which distinctive characteristics influ- 
ence their team work. 


This book is the outcome of my doctoral dissertation at the Europe Institute of the 
University of Economics and Business Administration in Vienna. I would like to 
thank my supervisor Univ.-Prof. Dr. Gerhard Fink for his scientific support, 
stimulating ideas and the time he invested in challenging discussions during two 
and a half years of being my supervisor. 

I always had a very lively discussion with my academic colleague and now very 
good friend Dr. Marcus Kölling. I am grateful for his dedication and great interest 
in my work and his efforts to help me when I was lost in my data analysis. Par- 
ticularly, I would like to thank him for the experience that science can be great 
fun. 

I am grateful to all members of the Europe Institute for creating an environment I 
was happy to work in and helped with a lot of smaller and bigger issues. 


Dedicating much time and energy to a project like a dissertation always bears the 
risk of loosing sight of the non-scientific world. Fortunately, I was always sur- 
rounded by people who effectively prevented that. I am grateful for your friend- 
ship: Jörg Hackermüller, Maria, Helmut and Holger Neyer, Sophia and Anton 
Behre, Alois, Christina and Lucia Hackermüller, Stefan Duda, Susanne and Ben- 
net Handtmann, Judith Hofer, Lisi Hangl and Gerald Pizzini, Daniela Jézdinska. 


The findings of this book are based on interviews with people from the European 


Commission and the European Parliament. I would like to thank my interview 
partners for their willingness to participate in the survey. 


Vienna, September 2005 
The author 
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1 Introduction 
1.1. Relevance of research 


“For every complex problem there is a simple solution. And it is always wrong” 
(H.L. Menken, American journalist, as quoted by Lane, Maznevski, & 
Mendenhall, 2004: 23) 


Going back in history shows that teamwork has existed since the dawn of time. 
Teams composed of many members with complementary skills in order to be 
most effective were already implemented by primitive man for hunting and gath- 
ering (Erny, 1987; Desjeux, 1987; Guigo, 1994 as quoted by Mutabazi & Derr, 
2003: 2). 

Today, due to globalization and European integration multinational teams are 
increasingly gaining in importance and are becoming widespread. In international 
public organizations like the European Commission and the European Parliament 
people from 25 European nations are working together. In multinational compa- 
nies people from all over the world are mixed to fulfil a task. 

Regarding the different cultural and individual backgrounds of individuals in 
multinational teams, it is no longer a secret that cultural as well as organizational 
features are important factors which drive multinational teams. However, the un- 
derstanding of the complexity inherent in multinational teams is not always easy 
to handle, and a false understanding and interpretation of the multiple categories 
(e.g. cultural values and norms, organizational context, interests, perceptions, per- 
sonality) influencing multinational team performance reduces the success of those 
teams. 

Although there is a substantial body of literature addressing selected issues of 
multinational teams previous research reports divergent results on the effects of 
cultural diversity on team outputs. While some researchers found positive effects 
of diversity and, therefore, dwell on the ‘value in diversity’ hypothesis (Richard, 
2000: 165) others mainly found negative effects. Researchers from numerous dis- 
ciplines, most importantly psychologists, culture specialists and management 
scholars, pull in several directions to analyze multinational teams. Across the field 
a broad range of categories was identified, which have an influence on specific 
aspects of team performance. Results differ widely depending on the selection of 
those explanatory variables and on the perception of ‘team performance’ or ‘team 
output’. Particularly, recent research focuses on selected categories of influence 
on team performance, more or less ignoring the complex relations that might exist 
between the categories. 

Consequently, the purpose of this dissertation is first to attempt to clarify the 
influence of the various categories on multinational team performance and their 
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interrelations. Additionally, it aims to convey a new understanding of the rele- 
vance of the complexity inherent in multinational teams. 

Regarding the history of the European Union and its institutions the number of 
employees with different cultural backgrounds has increased with each enlarge- 
ment process of the European Union. The ongoing increase in employees from 
different cultural backgrounds allows the European Commission and the Euro- 
pean Parliament to be an interesting research object to investigate the research 
question “What does really matter in multinational teams?” Due to the high de- 
gree of multinationality it was decided to analyse the complexity inherent in 
working in a multinational team (particularly in contrast to working in a domestic 
team) in the context of these both institutions from an Austrian perspective. 

Additionally, this decision was supported by the interest of studying the basic 
question of how multinational teams work in a bureaucratic organization. This 
contribution is highly valuable, as so far only rudimentary empirical research was 
undertaken in the field of multinational teams in international public organisa- 
tions. 

The result of this dissertation is an intensive analysis of the requirements of 
multinational teams concerning the influence of the complex relations of societal 
(i.e. culture), organizational and individual categories on team work. Linking 
these categories allows us to identify how individuals in multinational teams in a 
specific context deal with the inherent complexity in order to improve their per- 
formance. 


1.2. Research process 


To deal with the complexity inherent in this research topic the research process 
was organized as follows. 


Desk research - Theory Building 

The first research objective was to gain understanding of the various categories 
influencing team performance in the literature. In order to integrate this disserta- 
tion into the international field of multinational team research an intensive litera- 
ture analysis of leading (international) academic journals was undertaken. 

Desk research has allowed to develop a research concept and theoretical 
framework to study the complexity of multinational team performance. Literature 
of various academic streams (e.g. international management, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, organizational behavior) was reviewed. 


Field research - Empirical Analysis 
The empirical analysis of the data was based on the theoretical framework. The 
second research objective was to show what categories are to be seen as important 
for team performance by multinational team members. The final goal is to present 
the complex relations among these categories. Empirical analysis will show how 
Anne-Katrin Neyer - 978-3-631-75440-5 
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multinational team members cope with the complexity inherent in multinational 
team work. In the context of the European Commission and the European Parlia- 
ment multinational teams are defined as groups of individuals from different na- 
tions that seek to make sense of various work-related events (Smith & Peterson, 
1988). ‘Event’ can be defined as “a partially abstracted bit of social reality that 
serves as a unit of information processing, interpretation, or meaning constructed 
by a social actor in interaction with other social actors” (Peterson, 1993: 7). 
“Work related’ implies that there is pressure for achievement. A work team has to 
perform within a limited time span, i.e. to deliver results which are important to 
the team itself and/or the organization. 

The aim of this study is to study social patterns of behaviour of multinational 
team members to figure out how they are influenced by e.g. organizational set- 
tings and how in turn they influence multinational team performance. This study 
highlights the development of theory in close context to “multinational team real- 
ity”. In his presentation at the Academy of Management meeting 2004 (New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, Session 476: The great applied theorists, Monday, 10:40am- 
12:00am), Jay Lorsch, one of the most famous researchers in organizational be- 
haviour, pointed out: “If you want to learn about the organization, you have to 
learn from real people”. Thus, if you want to learn about multinational teams you 
have to ask real team members. 

This approach goes beyond quantitative research methodology. Consequently, 
qualitative research was found to be the appropriate research methodology. Quali- 
tative data were analyzed in a way that allows for the generation of propositions. 
Empirical data were collected with in-depth narrative interviews. 25 interviews 
were conducted with Austrian employees in the European Commission. 15 inter- 
views were conducted with Austrian members of the European Parliament. The 
experiences and knowledge of the interview partners in multinational team work 
are an important source to figure out what influences multinational team perform- 
ance. Therefore, the findings based on their experiences can be used to close gaps 
in the literature and to study in detail the complex relations of various categories 
of influence on team performance. 

Narrative interviews are biased by individual attributes and personal perspec- 
tives of the interview partners as well as of the interviewer. However, the appro- 
priate use of research methodology (i.e. a professional, well prepared interview 
process and an accurate data analysis) helps to overcome disadvantages of the 
qualitative research approach. 


Results - Managerial implications and implications for future research 
The findings of desk and field research help to develop an integrated model of 
team performance which considers the complexity of the research topic. Both, the 
theoretical foundation and the empirical analysis of data, which reflect the reality 
of working in a multinational team, support the drawing of conclusions: and the 
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development of propositions. It suggests topics for future multinational team re- 
search and gives managerial implications for the efficient use of multinational 
teams. 


1.3. Structure of the dissertation 


This study is structured as follows (for illustration see Figure 1). 


FIGURE 1: THE STRUCTURE OF THE DISSERTATION 


No 


Theoretical 
foundation- 
Literature 

analysis 


Study of 


Methodology Empirical complexity of 
Analysis multinational 
teams 


Source: The author 


After this brief introduction, the theoretical framework for this study will be 
developed based on an intensive literature analysis. It begins with a brief over- 
view of existing studies on intercultural management. Three major strands in 
cross-cultural literature can be identified: general cultural values, culture 
shock/cultural adjustment concepts based on personality traits and cultural stan- 
dard methods. These major strands in literature can be loosely related to the Par- 
sons & Shils (1962) concept of interrelated values, personality and action. 

In a next step, literature focusing on multinational team performance was ana- 
lyzed, including all of the three strands of literature mentioned above. According 
to the literature analysis, the following variables can be selected which explain 
influences of multinationality on team work: society, organization, individual, 
team and moderators. In a last step, these categories that affect multinational team 
performance are arranged into an integrated model. The analysis of the literature 
leads to the following three research aspects: 


a Which categories influence the performance of multinational teams? 
a Are these categories related? If yes, how are they related? 
® How do individuals cope with the complexity of working in multinational 
teams? 
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Chapter 3 deals with the methodology used in this study. In a first step, method- 
ologies in empirical social research (quantitative versus qualitative) were com- 
pared in order to identify the appropriate research tool. Then the techniques used 
to develop propositions are explained in detail: The narrative interview was used 
to collect empirical data. The collected data were analyzed according to the quali- 
tative content analysis (Mayring, 2003). Finally, this chapter discusses how reli- 
ability and validity of data can be ensured in qualitative research in contrast to 
quantitative research. 

Chapters 4 and 5 present the results of the empirical analysis for the European 
Commission and the European Parliament. Each identified category of influence 
on team performance is presented in detail. The summary of the chapter allows 
the developing of propositions and presents the complex relations of the identified 
categories. 

The study concludes with summarizing the results of the empirical parts. It of- 
fers managerial implications of how to deal with the inherent complexity in multi- 
national teams as well as implications for future research. 
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2 An integrative model of multinational team performance — 
Review of the literature 


The analysis of literature is based on two steps. First a literature screen of the 
(intercultural) literature covering “intercultural performance” as the dependent 
variable (1996 to 2002) was undertaken. In a next step the findings of literature 
analysis on “intercultural performance” were complemented with a more recent 
literature screen of 18 leading journals (1996-2004) covering “multinational team 
performance” as the dependent variable. 

In the following, a brief overview of the existent literature on intercultural 
management will be given. Then the focus will be on the second literature review 
as the source for the development of an integrative model to study multinational 
team performance. 


2.1. A brief review of the literature on intercultural management 


Understanding the dynamics of international business encounters requires a 
fundamental shift from comparative studies of cultural differences to the study of 
intercultural interactions. The decisive issue in international management is not 
the existence of differences per se, but the way behavioral differences are per- 
ceived, interpreted and managed by members of different national cultures in the 
context of their business. 

There are three major strands in cross-cultural research literature: 

a) The general culture descriptions along a few culture dimensions (Hall & Hall, 
1990, 2000; Hofstede, 1980, 1993, 2001; House et al., 2004; House et al., 2002; 
House et al., 2001; Kluckhohn & Strodtbeck, 1961; Rokeach, 1973; Schwartz, 
1992; Trompenaars & Hampden-Turner, 1997). 


b) The culture shock/cultural adjustment concepts based on personality traits 
(Black et al., 1991; Caligiuri, 2000, 2000a; Gudykunst et al., 1978; Oguri et al., 
2002; Parker & McEvoy, 1993; Ward et al., 2001). 


c) The critical incidents/cultural standard method that deals with differences in the 
types of perceiving, norms of sensing, thinking, judging, and acting (Thomas, 
1996, 2003; Fink & Meierewert, 2001). 


These major strands in literature can be loosely related to the Parsons & Shils 
(1962) concept of interrelated values, personality and action. Parsons (1951) de- 
scribes action as process to achieve satisfaction of needs or to reach a goal in a 
situation. Action is organized in three systems: personality, social system and cul- 
tural system. These systems are interdependent and interpenetrating, but still re- 
main self-contained. The social system is made up of the action of individuals. 
Role and role expectation can be defined as the most important elements of this 


system. Interaction of individuals in the ‚social system, makes the.deyelopment of 
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culture on a human level possible. The need dispositions in the personality system 
emerge from the interrelation with the social and cultural system. We enlarged 
Parsons subsystems of action from the monocultural to the intercultural context 
(see Figure 2). 


FIGURE 2: MODEL OF INTERACTION BETWEEN TWO CULTURES BASED ON 
PARSONS (1962) 


Individual B 
Personality Traits 
Need Dispositions 
Interests 


Cultural Dimensions 


Social System B 
Interaction 
Culture Standards 


Interaction AB 
Critical Incidents: Yes/No? 


Source: Neyer & Kölling (2003) 


The three major strands in research related to intercultural management can be 
loosely linked to this intercultural action model: 
= Value system: cultural dimensions 
= Personality system: personality traits 
= Action system: cultural standard method 


However, general culture concepts with 4 to 11 dimensions from Hofstede 
(2001) to Schwartz (1992) have limited predictive value for the coping capabili- 
ties of individuals with difficulties in cross-cultural encounters (Ward et al., 2001; 


Caligiuri, 2000) and also for critical incidents emerging in cross-cultural encoun- 
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ters (Fink & Meierewert, 2001; Thomas, 1996, 2003). In a first literature screen, 
all articles out of 15 leading academic journals from 1996 to 2002 were examined 
for “intercultural performance” content. Out of 4,847 articles in 15 leading aca- 
demic journals (Table 1) only 57 or 1.2 % dealt with intercultural effectiveness 
and/or personality traits/values. Not one deals with critical incidents or intercul- 
tural performance. 


Table 1: Intercultural effectiveness, personality traits/values in top academic 
journals 

Literature screening: 15 journals, 1996-2002 (except: International Journal 

of Cross-Cultural Management (until 2001)), 4,847 articles 


Journals Number 
of relevant studies 
Academy of Management Journal (AMJ 
Academy of Management Review (AMR) 
Administrative Science Quarterl 


Human Relations 

Educational Psychology Review 

International Journal of Cross-Cultural Management 
International Journal of Intercultural Relations 


Journal of Applied Behavioural Sciences 

Journal of Applied Psychology 

Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology 

Journal of International Business Studies 

Journal of Occupational and Organizational Behaviour 

Journal of Personnel Psychology 

Management International Review 

Psychiatry Research 

Total 57 


Following Parsons, it is assumed that values, norms and personality related fac- 
tors determine the kind of action undertaken. When this action leads to interaction 
with agents from other cultures, critical incidents may emerge either due to con- 
flicts of interest or to different behaviour. Action and critical incidents determine 
intercultural performance and have some influence on the intercultural compe- 
tence of the acting individuals. Critical incidents induce the cultural adjustment 
process (the culture shock and learning processes). So far the research instruments 
to identify personality traits of individuals, cultural dimensions, and critical inci- 
dents are only loosely related to each other. Nevertheless each strand offers a 
number of categories to explain action-oriented differences in the intercultural 
contact. As cultural values, personality traits and culturally determined norms of 
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behaviour are important parts of the integrated model to study multinational team 
performance, they will be explained in detail in chapter 2.2. 


2.2. Literature on multinational team performance 


This literature review was influenced by the vast array of cultural studies and 
studies in international management, notably on universal cultural values, identi- 
ties, and cultural adjustment, and, on the other hand, by the Parsons/Shils (1962) 
model of action which consists of the three closely related subsystems: values, 
personality, and social system. If this model can provide a valid description of 
national systems of action, then transposing this model to a multinational system 
of action must necessarily embrace differences in values, personalities, and social 
systems that can be attributed to differences in nationality. 

Most of the variables that are employed in multinational team research and re- 
late to multinationality can be grouped into categories that are major research 
fields by themselves: universal values; cultural standards: norms of behavior; per- 
ceptions: stereotypes and identities; and personality traits. Indeed, these sets of 
variables can be found in the literature on multinational and/or multicultural work 
teams. However, mostly only a limited number of variables is applied together. 
Several times when subsets of these variables were jointly used disturbing cross 
effects as estimated parameters changed signs emerged. 

Thus, while noting substantial achievements in the literature, there is room for 
going beyond its present limitations by using broader and more recent/advanced 
sets of variables and by investigating the relations among different sets of vari- 
ables. An increased awareness of the complex relations between these categories 
is needed. 

In their extensive literature review, Jackson et al. (2003) analyzed recent re- 
search on diversity and its impact on teams and organization. They define diver- 
sity as the “distribution of personal attributes among independent team members 
of a work unit”. Personal attributes refer to (a) the “visible” attributes of a person 
(e.g. age, sex, racio-ethnicity), (b) to those attributes which are only becoming 
evident when knowing a person well (e.g. personality, knowledge, values) and (c) 
to attributes which are between these two sides (e.g. education, tenure) (Jackson et 
al., 2003: 802). 

In contrast to their research this review does not only focus on distribution of 
personal attributes but aims to identify the influences of macro (e.g. society and 
organization)- and micro (e.g. individual and team) categories on team perform- 
ance, focusing particularly on the complexity of their relations. 

This part of the literature analysis is structured along these lines: Next an over- 
view about those groups of variables which were identified in the literature review 
is given: in addition to ‘context’, four categories of variables were identified, 
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dards: norms of behavior; perceptions: stereotypes and identities; personality 
traits), and three control variables: team size and task as having an influence on 
the strength of the effect of certain variables and learning processes, which are 
influenced by power and interests. An integrative approach was developed as a 
framework for the empirical analysis. 


2.2.1. Divergent variables to model multinational team performance 


Diversity across nations can be attributed to differences in national identities of 
people engaged in multinational teams. Jiménez et al. (2004) identified three lines 
of thought that explain national identities: a cultural theory, an instrumental the- 
ory, and a civic theory. Smith (1992, 1995, 1999) and Østerud (1999) found that 
cultural heritage, language, myths, symbols, and emotional bonds form the foun- 
dations of national identities, and that cultural diversity and structural differences 
are deeply rooted in European cultures. With their instrumental theory Brass 
(1979) and Cinnirella 1997 argue that “the perception of the potential gains or 
losses that might result from membership of a given social group may influence 
people’s identification with it” (Jiménez et al., 2004: 3). Finally, the civic theory 
“stresses the development of identities around agreement over rules ... shared 
cultural norms and common beliefs” (Mancini, 1998: 8; Weiler, 1999: 346; Kers- 
bergen, 1997, as quoted by Jiménez et al., 2004: 4). 

From these theories follows that a specific set of variables can largely embrace 
diversity that emerges out of national difference: Cultural values; cultural stan- 
dards (rules and norms); perceptions and beliefs, interests (task), and personality 
traits. In reference to the cultural, civic and instrumental theories 18 leading aca- 
demic journals during 1996-2004 were screened and 51 articles were identified 
with the keywords (multi-cultural) team performance, cultural diversity, values, 
personality traits, and contextual factors (Table 2). Based on this literature screen 
it is intended to offer a comprehensive concept that can serve as a frame of refer- 
ence for further research. 


Table 2: Research on team and organizational diversity in top academic 
journals 
(1996-2004, 18 journals) 


Selected Journals Number of relevant 
studies (1996-2004) 

Academy of Management Executive 

Academy of Management Journal 

Academy of Management Review 

Administrative Science Quarterl 

Applied Psychology (1998-2003 

Group and Organization Management 

Human Relations 
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Selected Journals Number of relevant 
studies (1996-2004) 


International Journal of Cross Cultural Management 
1998-2003 

International Journal of Intercultural Relations 

International Journal of Human Resource Management 

Journal of Cross Cultural Psychology (1998-2003 


Journal of Organizational Behaviour 
Journal of World Business (1997-2003 online 
Leadership Quarter] 


When trying to make sense of the divergent variables used in these 51 articles, 
variables were grouped into organizational context, four categories of explanatory 
variables, and three sets of control variables, which together explain team per- 


formance: 
Team Performance = f [organizational context] + [universal values + norms of 


behavior + perception of others and self + personality traits] + [task + team size + 
learning process (influenced by power/interest)] (Figure 3). 


FIGURE 3: VARIABLES USED TO STUDY MULTINATIONAL TEAM PERFORMANCE 
Learning Process 
Team Size Power and Interests 


I nahin | Stereotypes: 
Norms of behavior Perception of others and self 


a 


TEAM PERFORMANCE 
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Next, those 25 articles with significant empirical content were selected and it was 
not further dealt with more theoretical papers. These papers illustrate the sparse 
and selective use of variables in the existing literature. In three papers only a 
maximum of 3 predictors is used while the whole body of 25 articles embraces a 
broad range of variables (Table 3). In the following, the different sets of variables 
which were identified will be described in more detail. 


Table 3: Frequencies of predictors of team performance in (multinational) 
team research (based on literature analvsis) 


Study Lniversal Norms of — Stereotypes Personality Power Category 


Values behavior Perception of Praits and 


others and Interest 


Neumann et al. 
1999) 
Ely & Thomas 
2001) 
Jehn et al. (1999 
Watson et al. 
(1998) 
Elron (1997 
Joshi et al. 
2002 
Hofner Saphiere 
1996 
Randel (2003) 
Flynn et al. 
2001 
Kirkman et al. 
(2001 
Salk & Brannen 


Watson et al. 
(1998a) 

Earley & Mosa- 
kowski (2000) 
Probst et al. 
(1999 

Thomas, D. 
(1999 

Kirkman & 
Shapiro (2001) 
Kirkman & 
Shapiro (2001 a) 


To be continued 
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Study Universal Norms of Stereotypes Personality Power Category 


Values behavior Perception of Traits and 


others and Interest 


Beersma et al. 
(2003) 


Kiffin-Petersen 
& Cordery 
(2003 


Tjosvold et al. X X 2 
(2003) 
Tota St 16 | 


2.2.1.1. Context 


‘Organizational context’ is the framework within which teams are established 
and act (organizational culture, strategic context, temporal context). ‘Team con- 
text’ gives the framework within which team members act and interact. Binding 
(obligatory) norms of the embedding organization have a strong impact on team 
norms, while other team norms can deviate from less binding norms of the organi- 
zation if at the level of the organization some norms are considered as a rule that 
‘should’ or ‘could’ be met. 

One of the major limitations in previous research of ‘cultural diversity’ and its 
impact on team performance is the neglect of ‘context’. “For work teams, depart- 
ments and even whole organizations, context provides the purpose, resources, 
social cues, norms and meanings that shape behavior” (Jackson et al., 2003: 813). 
Earley & Gibson (2002) underline the importance of context-dependent informa- 
tion about the research focus (team, organizational, or societal context) and offer a 
series of qualitative descriptions (see also Earley & Erez, 1997). Additionally, 
Gibson et al. (2003) evaluated team effectiveness in multinational organizations 
across contexts. 

The context may have an effect on whether differences are noticed and how 
single team members react (Milliken & Martins, 1996: 420). This conclusion is 
consistent with the findings in a bi- and tricultural context. Austrian students or 
Austrian managers perceive ‘diversity” in 2 different context (studying abroad 
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versus doing international business) and consequently their reactions, perceptions, 
and adjustments are different (Fink & Meierewert, 2001). Therefore, in research 
on multinational team performance we have to consider the institutional context, 
i.e. the kind of organization and the contextual factors given within the particular 
organization. However, in the literature research on teams in multinational com- 
panies is predominant and only a few researchers (e.g. Elron et al., 2003) are al- 
ready analyzing teams in international organizations and non-profit organizations. 

Jackson et al. (2003: 814) found that organizational culture, strategic context, 
and temporal context (but also task characteristics) are those contextual influences 
which received some attention. Garcia-Prieto et al. (2003: 431) argue that under- 
standing the inconsistency of the effects of diversity on team performance might 
be easier if team members are seen as individuals with multiple social identities 
which are a) subjective, dynamic and context dependent and b) influencing the 
assessment of issues and events. They emphasize the importance to study more 
methodically how contextual and situational factors in work teams influence team 
members’ identity salience (Garcia-Prieto et al., 2003: 432). 


2.2.1.2. Universal values 


Universal values are the characteristics of national cultures which are most 
widely used in international management research when cultural differences mat- 
ter. The study of universal values has a long tradition and is a research field by 
itself. It delivers important inputs to the study of international management and 
related fields. Notably in multinational team research universal values are also 
considered as important. 

Clyde Kluckhohn (1951) assumed that there are universal aspects that all socie- 
ties have to address. Values give guidance to individuals or groups within a soci- 
ety how to solve problems. He defined values as: “A conception, explicit or im- 
plicit, distinctive of an individual or characteristic of a group, of the desirable 
which influences the selection from available modes, means and ends of action” 
(Kluckhohn, 1951: 395). 

Schwartz & Bilsky (1987, 1990) generated a conceptual definition of values 
that incorporates five formal features of the values recurrently mentioned in the 
literature: “Values (1) are concepts or beliefs, (2) pertain to desirable end states or 
behaviors, (3) transcend specific situations, (4) guide selection or evaluation of 
behavior and events, and (5) are ordered by relative importance” (Schwartz, 1992: 
3-4). 

It is important to note that values do not determine, but influence the selection 
from available modes, means and ends of action, i.e. the general norms that pre- 
vail in a given society or specific norms that prevail in a given organization 
(Popitz, 1980). Thus, norms of behavior cannot be equated with values! Value 
orientations are complex, but patterned (rank ordered) principles, resulting from 
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evaluative process - the cognitive, the affective and the directive elements. These 
principles vary from culture to culture, but only in the ranking patterns of culture 
elements, which are cultural universals by themselves. Variation of another kind 
is variation in degrees of conscious awareness individuals have of the value orien- 
tations, which influences their behavior (Kluckhohn & Strodtbeck, 1961: 4). 

Most studies refer to Hofstede’s (2001) four dimensions (individual- 
ism/collectivism, masculinity/feminity, power distance, uncertainty avoidance) or 
Kluckhohn & Strodtbeck’s (1961) dimensions (human nature orientation, man 
nature orientation, time orientation, activity orientation, relational orientation). 
Probst et al. (1999) make use of the earlier research by Triandis (1995) and refer 
to horizontal collectivism (the self-concept is seen as closely tied to and interde- 
pendent with others of the in-group, who are seen as similar to the self), horizontal 
individualism (is a cultural pattern characterized by a self-concept that is autono- 
mous, yet the individual is seen as equal in status to others), vertical collectivism 
(the self-concept is closely tied to and interdependent with others of the in-group, 
but the members of the in-group differ from one another, in particular with regard 
to social status), and vertical individualism (is a cultural pattern in which the indi- 
vidual views the self as autonomous and expects inequality. Doing well in compe- 
tition is an important aspect of this pattern). 

The influence of these value measures on different dependent variables was 
analyzed: team performance (Kirkman & Shapiro, 2001; Probst et al., 1999), 
process outcomes (Thomas, 1999), issue-based conflict and social cohesion (El- 
ron, 1997), work attitudes, i.e. job satisfaction and organizational commitment 
(Kirkman & Shapiro, 2001a), evaluation generosity, i.e. the generosity of positive 
team performance evaluations (Gom£z et al., 2000), and trust (Kiffin-Peterson & 
Cordery, 2003). Probst et al. (1999), Kirkman & Shapiro (2001) and Thomas 
(1999) found a positive correlation between collectivism and team performance. 
When additional independent variables were used, e.g. ‘resistance to teams’, then 
the originally assumed positive influence of collectivism on different dependent 
variables became negative or insignificant (Probst et al., 1999; Kirkman & 
Shapiro, 2001; Kirkman & Shapiro, 2001a). It can be assumed that the variables 
‘resistance to teams’ and ‘collectivism’ are inversely related and were measured 
in a similar (inverse) way. Resistance to teams explains most of the variance that 
could be also explained by collectivism, but with a negative sign (Kirkman & 
Shapiro, 2001). 

As seen, so far most of multinational team research is based on Hofstede’s 
value scales. However, beyond the seminal work of Hofstede, more recently the 
GLOBE project offers new insights, as it offers information about the distribu- 
tions of values and information about the current (as is) societal practices and the 
desired (should be) perceptions of values. Although the insights of e.g. Hofstede’s 
work and the GLOBE project prove helpful in sensitizing management scholars 
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tive” management practice is, for several reasons it is assumed that their conclu- 
sions do not inform management scholars or managers in detail about how to ef- 
fectively manage teams that are multinational in nature. Overall it can be con- 
cluded that the results achieved with cultural value dimensions are not conclusive. 
Several reasons could explain why these results diverge: 

Cultural value dimensions quantitatively describe cultures to which team 
members belong and can be used to approximate presumed cultural distance. 
There are, however, two caveats: 1) While the dimensions offer “objective” and 
quantitative measures of cultural distance, the perceptions of those distances may 
vary among team members and have an effect on cooperation of the team. Value 
scales serve as a proxy for expected value perceptions of multinational team 
members, but the perceptions of individual team members may deviate from the 
mean or median of the distribution of national values. 2) Stereotypes, which team 
members have about people from other nations, can exert a disturbing influence 
on team members’ behavior. 

‘Practices’ as identified by the GLOBE project are not a description of the pre- 
vailing norms of behavior which a team member would chose, as indicated in the 
definition of values of Kluckhohn (1951) where a clear distinction is made be- 
tween values and the culturally influenced/determined norms of behavior (i.e. 
modes of action). In a multinational team it is of importance to be aware of cultur- 
ally determined norms of behavior of team members. 

Cultural value distances are often taken as an approximation for differences in 
norms of behavior. However, the GLOBE project itself does not take a step to- 
wards the detailed analysis of norms of behavior, which are relevant in the inter- 
actions of multinational team members. Value dimensions cannot directly predict 
the actual problems emerging in business and management encounters. Value 
scales may turn out to be of limited value to serve as a proxy for cultural standards 
(e.g. since values can be the same, but norms of behavior or institutional rules are 
different). They cannot explain how business encounters are perceived and how 
and why managers and staff react in a specific way. Guided by values these reac- 
tions are chosen by the individuals from the available repertoire of behaviors. Ill- 
chosen modes of behavior may produce undesired conflict and counterproductive 
results, if the valid norms of behavior of counterpart cultures are not adequately 
considered. 

Another important feature in previous research is that in many studies norms of 
behavior are used to illustrate differences in observed or perceived behavior of 
people from other nations. Nevertheless, in the technical analyses only selected 
universal values are used as independent variables. While this sometimes works, it 
may not necessarily be a valid method. This can be illustrated with a non-business 
example: In all societies there is a general value that guides us not to kill other 
people. To prevent people from being killed, certain rules (norms of behavior) are 
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side of the road, but in numerous others it is to drive on the left hand side. Thus, 
the value is the same, norms are different! 

All researchers on cultural value dimensions (Table 4) maintain that their sys- 
tem of value dimensions explain a large part of the observable variances across 
cultures (Hall & Hall, 1990, 2000; Hofstede, 1980, 1993, 2001; House et al., 
2001; House et al., 2002; Kluckhohn & Strodtbeck, 1961; Rokeach, 1973; 
Schwartz, 1992; Trompenaars & Hampden-Turner, 1997). 

In studies of multicultural teams there has hardly ever been any discussion 
whether it is appropriate to combine value dimensions from different concepts. 

There is a broad range of studies on universal values available (see Table 3), 
but in multicultural team studies most authors who use value dimensions as inde- 
pendent variables rely on only few dimensions from the studies of Hofstede, 
Kluckhohn and Triandis. Nevertheless, there are limits and open questions. So far, 
no meta-analysis has been undertaken to find out whether different dimensions 
from different concepts are substitutes or complements. The fundamental ap- 
proach of Kluckhohn & Strodtbeck (1961) provided the basic principles for all 
further research in the field of cross cultural research aiming at quantitative meas- 
ures of cultural values (see Table 4). 


Table 4: Cultural dimensions in mainstream literature 


GLOBE (2002) Hofstede Hall/Hall Irompenaars Schwartz Kluckhohn/ 


(2001) (2000) (1993) (1992) Strodtbeck 
(1961) 


Orientation ShortTerm tation 
Orientation EB 
Hl BEE ll a ie na 
tion tion 
Fe BUN EI el eal 
tion 


tarianism 


Power Distance Power Dis- Status Power 
tance Achievement Achievement 
Status Ascrip- 
tion 
Institutional Fe Individualism | Self-Direction | Relational Ori- 
Collectivism Collectivism Collectivism entation 
tivism Particularism Universalism 
Uncertainty Uncertainty i 
raven Ba |. |... R 
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GLOBE (2002) Hofstede Hall/Hall Irompenaars Schwartz Kluckhohn/ 
(2001) (2000) (1993) (1992) Strodtbeck 
(1961) 


Low/ High 
Context 


Emotional 
Neutral 


Diffuse 
Relationship 


The questions are open, whether the different concepts could be transferred to 
other contexts or rather not, and whether replications of the methods in other con- 
texts and over time would deliver the same, similar or different results. So far, no 
one considered e.g. that Schwartz’s dimensions give general information about a 
society, but that they lack specific information based on experiences in the busi- 
ness environment, as the sample consists of teachers and students. 


2.2.1.3. Cultural standards and norms of behavior 


It is apparently difficult to emphasize the importance of universal values with- 
out referring to norms of behavior in specific national cultures. Since the notion 
‘norm of behavior’ is too narrow to characterize the available repertoire of modes 
of behavior (see the definitions by Kluckhohn, 1951 and Schwartz, 1992), the 
term ‘cultural standards’ as it is widely used in the German and Austrian literature 
(Thomas, 1999, 2003, 2003a; Fink & Meierewert, 2001) is introduced. 

"By cultural standards we understand all kinds of perceiving, thinking, judging, 
and acting that in a given culture by the vast majority of individuals are consid- 
ered for themselves and others as normal, self-evident, typical and obligatory. 
Cultural standards regulate behavior and guide individuals to assess observed be- 
havior" (Thomas, 1993: 381, translation by the author). Cultural standards, in 
turn, are based on the values in a given culture, but also on traditional modes and 
rules of behavior that comply with these values. 

While values influence creation and use of cultural standards, the latter influ- 
ence the way how people act, react and interact. Thus, in many instances it is the 
unexpected encounter with different modes of behavior which is difficult to inter- 
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pret, that could cause irritation or even conflict, because of misinterpretation, and 
could have a negative effect on multinational team performance. 

The cultural standard method delivers a more differentiated picture of the im- 
pact of culture on observed, experienced and perceived behavior than the culture 
dimension studies. In about 50 publications/dissertations/master theses more than 
50 cultural standards were found which caused cross-cultural encounters in man- 
agement and business. For the sake of brevity these master theses and doctoral 
theses written in German, which were undertaken to collect data by 30 interview- 
ers in narrative interviews with 750 Austrian managers during 1996-2003, were 
not reviewed. 

For illustration, cultural standards that relate to four deliberately chosen value 
dimensions are selectively provided: power distance, collectivism, performance 
orientation, and time-related behavior. Power distance can find its expression 
among other things in: hierarchy, status orientation, respect of the achieved posi- 
tions, formal distance, title emphasis, avoiding being criticized by a supervisor, 
avoiding deviating opinions from that of supervisor, and authority by knowledge. 
As different forms of collectivism we identified: national pride, elite thinking, 
familiarism, paternalism, clientelism, amigo business, reciprocity expectations, 
and professional-private versus relationship orientation. Performance orientation 
finds its expression in the following cultural standards: quest for efficiency, eco- 
nomic thinking, rule orientation, quality orientation, goal orientation, and learning 
orientation. Time behavior can lead to different norms as to timing of interactions 
(related to it is punctuality); time requirements (time needed to perform a task); 
time planning; permanent time pressure; more efficient use of time; time available 
should be used only for economically efficient purposes; accelerated pace of time; 
scarce and more valuable time; value of our time and their time; and qualitative 
dimensions of working time: combinations of duration, sequence and meaning of 
time; and feeling of singularity of time (Fink & Meierewert, 2004; Hassard, 
1996). 

Knowledge about different cultural standards as they prevail in different cul- 
tures greatly enhances the available repertoires of modes of behavior from which 
individuals or teams may choose. In that sense awareness of different cultural 
standards and related modes of behavior may greatly enhance team effectiveness, 
as it also offers more problem solutions. 

In articles identified in the review the constructs ‘use of local norms’ and ‘norms 
of (intra) team communication’ were used among other independent variables. 
Hofner Saphiere (1996: 227-259) studied 56 business people from 12 global busi- 
ness teams (9 nationalities: Canadian, Chinese, Czech, English, French, Indian, 
Japanese, Nicaraguan, U.S., who resided in 7 countries and worked for 11 compa- 
nies within 3 U.S.-based corporations) to identify patterns of behavior which cor- 
relate with team productivity. Highly productive teams were strongly task ori- 
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tive teams had developed an informal format for written correspondence within 
the team, opening and closing with a personal or relational message and dealing 
with the task issue in the ‘meat’ of the correspondence. This seems to indicate 
awareness of the importance of interpersonal trust and rapport to effective busi- 
ness functioning, and conscious attention to communication behavior. Salk & 
Brannen (2000) found that reference to local norms of consensus and decision 
making had a positive effect on the influence of individual team members on team 
work. 

Many other cultural standards that could have an influence on team perform- 
ance, such as punctuality, meeting deadlines, negotiation styles, etc., were not 
considered in previous literature. In general, outside Germany and Austria cultural 
standards are an understudied field. Since the differences in values are not deci- 
sive per se, but rather the experienced and perceived differences in behavior, more 
intensive exploration in cultural standards would be worthwhile. In addition, since 
variations in cultural standards and norms of behavior need not necessarily be in 
conflict with underlying values, the procedures how to establish norms of behav- 
ior for work teams or to adapt existing norms of behavior to new needs in multi- 
national work teams would deserve more thorough analysis. If together with the 
implementation of work teams appropriate norms of work team behavior would 
be established or if teams would apply norms that proved successful in previous 
experiences, team effectiveness could be better secured. 


2.2.1.4. Perceptions: Stereotypes and identities 


From a few studies, which were undertaken in a multicultural setting or simu- 
lated a multicultural setting, we can draw a few conclusions which also should 
apply to multinational teams: Measures taken by management will enhance team 
performance, if they increase social cohesion (Elron, 1997 and Hofner Saphiere, 
1996) and identity salience (Randel, 2003), and make team members perceive 
differences as a valuable source (Ely & Thomas, 2001, Richard et al., 2003). 

In an experimental setting simulating different team compositions by gender 
and race with 392 female and 282 male white undergraduate students, Bakir et al. 
(2004) found a strong influence of perceptions on behavior of team members and 
team performance. To elaborate on this we try to transpose these findings to a 
multinational setting (Fink et al., 2004b). Therefore, we have to discuss percep- 
tions as they emerge in multinational settings and influence multinational team 
performance. 

In multinational teams, not the differences per se, but the perceptions of differ- 
ences seemingly have a strong impact on actual behavior in a given context. For 
example, as a result of the GLOBE project, Germany (former East and former 
West), Austria, Switzerland and the Netherlands can be grouped into the Ger- 
manic cluster (Gupta et al. 2002). Within the Germanic cluster practices of asser- 
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flict to emerge because of similar levels of assertiveness. In contrast to these ex- 
pectations, cross cultural interaction analysis between East and West Germany 
shows that East Germans often feel offended by the assertiveness of West Ger- 
mans (Kölling, 2004). Austrians feel similarly offended (Brück, 1999). Seen from 
a distance, e.g. from Spain, the attribution of these countries to a Germanic cluster 
seems to be perfectly appropriate. Spanish business people can hardly distinguish 
Austrians from Germans and usually note their assertiveness (Dunkel, 2001). But 
relative closeness does not imply that difference would not matter when Austrians 
interact with highly assertive West Germans. If Austrians perceive Germans as 
extremely assertive, if not arrogant, then cooperation within a multinational team 
is seriously affected. 

Perceptions are strongly influenced by stereotypes and people’s own experi- 
ence. In that sense ‘nationality is not completely deterministic’, since several fac- 
tors might determine whether an individual is close to or far away from national 
tendencies: international experience of the individual; personal experiences, 
which may be dissimilar to those of others within the same nationality; or if the 
individual has been socialized by an organization’s culture in ways that are differ- 
ent or similar to the individual’s national culture (Hambrick et al., 1998: 183- 
184). Social processes as team work and their outcomes are strongly influenced 
by the way of how individual team members a) define themselves in different 
situations and b) identify the situation (Garcia-Prieto et al., 2003: 417). This in 
turn depends on the identities (diversity categories) that team members hold. Ear- 
ley & Erez (1997: 16) introduce the term “self-knowledge” referring to the way 
people define and perceive themselves. The concept of self-knowledge includes 
the many roles one plays within his/her life (such as manager, partner, golf part- 
ner) and the specific characteristics that mark one’s specific traits. 

A stereotype is “a simplified and standardized conception or image invested 
with special meaning and held in common by members of a group” (Flexner & 
Hauk, 1987: 1867). Stereotyping is a constitutional element of human culture. The 
desire and need of human beings to understand the world can be considered to be 
a major reason why human beings create culture. Culture serves to make knowl- 
edge explicit as it helps to structure thought. By the manipulation and reduction of 
complexity knowledge becomes more consistent, less variable and better distin- 
guishable, which helps to combine new knowledge with previous experience and 
known structures of thought. Thus, human beings are strongly motivated to ma- 
nipulate their knowledge, which helps them to widen applicable experience and to 
enhance the importance of that knowledge for themselves as individuals. Human 
beings react positively when they can widen their knowledge and feel unpleas- 
antly surprised when they receive contradicting or conflicting information which 
may force them to reduce their available stock of knowledge (Dermath, 1993: 
136, 2002: 208). Stereotyping is a means to manipulate knowledge and to reduce 
complexity. 
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In addition to many other important factors (Holden, 2002), actionable knowl- 
edge of human beings is also dependent on capabilities of human beings to stereo- 
type, i.e. to reduce complexity and to react quickly when required. Problems arise 
when stereotypes that guide actions are wrong and therefore misleading in a new 
situation. If stereotypes are right then human beings can react faster in a given 
situation (Adler, 1997: 75-76). 

It is important to note that people coming from different social groups may 
carry different stereotypes of their own group and of the same groups of others. 
Since perceptions influence the perceived cultural differences and, consequently, 
attitudes and team members’ behavior in communication and collaboration with 
the others, it is important to regulate these perceptions (stereotypes) with the im- 
plementation of multinational work teams. 


2.2.1.5. Personality traits 


Although people are socialized within a society that promotes levels of con- 
formity in the ways of thinking and acting of people being a part of a society, the 
extent of this socialization process is influenced by the individuals themselves 
(Brannen et al., 2004: 46). The concept of personality traits helps to a certain de- 
gree to explain perceived differences in the general (cultural) values within a soci- 
ety. In the context of management, where the enhancement of performance is of 
major interest, the following definitions of personality traits are appropriate: 

“Personality characteristics are [...] understood as dispositional motives util- 
ized during goal attainment” (Buss, 1991). That is, “personality characteristics 
predispose humans to behave in certain ways, given particular situations, to ac- 
complish goals and so forth.” (Caligiuri, 2000: 71; see also Buss, 1989; Costa & 
McCrae, 1992). 

The most commonly known and studied personality traits are the so-called 
“Big Five” personality traits: extroversion, agreeableness, conscientiousness, neu- 
roticism, and openness to experience (for a short description: e.g. Brannen et al., 
2004: 46). In the context of multinational teams we are particularly interested in 
those personality traits explaining multinational effectiveness. Therefore, we 
would like to go beyond the concept of “Big Five” and offer additional personal- 
ity dimensions influencing effectiveness (Table 5). 


Table 5: Personality traits in cultural adjustment and expatriate success lit- 
erature 
Personality Traits Publications 


Agreeableness Caligiuri (2000a); Schmit, Kihm, Robie (2000 
Allocentrism Chen et al. (2001 


Collectivism Chen, Chen, Meindl (1998); Bochner (1994); 
(Cultural Dimension) Bhawuk, Brislin (1992) 


To be continued 
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Personality Traits Publications 
Caligiuri (2000a); Schmit, Kihm, Robie (2000); 
Baron, Gibbons, McIver, Nyfield (2000); Judge, 
Higgins, Thoresen, Barrick (1999 
Oudenhoven, Van der Zee (2002); Harrison, 
Chadwick, Scales (1996); Cui, Awa (1992 
Caligiuri (2000a); Oudenhoven, Van der Zee (2002); 
Oudenhoven, Van der Zee, Kooten (2001 
Caligiuri (2000a); Schmit, Kihm, Robie (2000); 
Oudenhoven, Van der Zee, Kooten (2001), Judge, 
Higgins, Thoresen, Barrick (1999 
Flexibility Oudenhoven, Van der Zee (2002); Oudenhoven, Van 
a der Zee, Kooten (2001); Harrison, Chadwick, Scales 
1996); Cui, Awa (1992); Arthur, Bennett (1995 
Chen, Chen, Meindl (1998); Bochner (1994); 
(Cultural Dimension) Bhawuk, Brislin (1992) 
Oudenhoven, Van der Zee (2002); Oudenhoven, Van 
der Zee, Kooten (2001 
Caliguri (2000a); Caligiuri (2000); Oguri, 
Gudykunst (2002); Caligiuri, Jacobs, Farr (2000); 
Arthur, Bennett (1995 
Sociabilit 

Source: Literature analysis 

In 1978, Gudykunst et al. identified 24 personality traits of importance for ‘in- 
tercultural effectiveness’. They proposed to group these into three dimensions: the 
ability to deal with psychological stress, the ability to effectively communicate, 
and the ability to establish interpersonal relationships. Cui & Berg (1991) added 
‘cultural empathy’, and Cui & Awa (1992) further extended the model with the 
constructs ‘managerial ability’ and ‘interpersonal skills’. 

Arthur & Bennett (1995) developed five dimensions which influence ‘effec- 
tiveness/success of an international assignment’. In their research the constructs 
‘flexibility/adaptability’ and ‘extra-cultural openness’ were used for the first time 
in addition to ‘job knowledge and motivation’, ‘relational skills’, and ‘family 
situation’. Recently, Oudenhoven & van der Zee (2002) suggested five dimen- 
sions (emotional stability, cultural empathy, flexibility, open mindedness and so- 
cial initiative) to predict the multinational effectiveness of international students. 

Altogether, a broad range of personality traits was identified in the context of 
research on ‘cultural effectiveness’, ‘cultural adjustment’, ‘acculturation’ and ‘ex- 
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patriate success’, which after some adaptation may also prove helpful in research 
on multinational teams (Black et al. 1991; Caligiuri, 2000, 2000a; Gudykunst et 
al., 1978; Oguri et al., 2002; Parker & McEvoy, 1993; Ward et al., 2001). 

Among other things, some findings of this field and the related psychological 
research already served as an input to multinational team research: Neumann et al. 
(1999); Flynn et al. (2001); Beersma et al. (2003) use the ‘Big Five’ (extroversion, 
agreeableness, conscientiousness, emotional stability, intellect/openness); Watson 
et al. (1998) use ‘team orientation vs. individual orientation’; Barsade et al. (2000) 
use ‘trait positive effect’, i.e. the degree to which a person is high in enthusiasm, 
energy, mental alertness, and determination; Kiffin-Petersen & Cordery (2003) 
use trust and Tjosvold et al. (2003) use ‘positive attitudes towards conflict’, i.e. 
evaluations of the positive and negative utility of conflicts. 

The statistical significance of some personality traits seems to be sensitive to 
other variables. For example, in a study by Beersma et al. (2003) viewed inde- 
pendently, ‘agreeableness’ and ‘extroversion’ had no direct positive effect on 
team performance. However, in combination with cooperative reward structures a 
positive influence of both variables on performance was found. Neumann et al. 
(1999: 28-45) investigated the effectiveness of different strategies for using per- 
sonality tests (Big Five) to select members for work teams. Their research ques- 
tion was whether ‘team personality elevation’ (= the average level of a given trait 
within a team) and ‘team personality diversity’ (= the variability or differences in 
personality traits found within a team) predict performance of teams. They found 
that high levels of agreeableness, conscientiousness and openness to experience, 
but also ‘team personality diversity’ of extroversion and emotional stability were 
valid predictors of team performance. Therefore, according to their findings, the 
appropriate team selection strategy would be to select candidates who are highly 
agreeable and open to new experience, but differ with respect to extroversion and 
emotional stability. 


2.2.2. Control variables: Task, team size and learning processes 


Hackman (1987: 324) defines the task of a group as a “whole and meaningful 
piece of work, with a visible outcome”. The task may determine performance 
pressure, since a goal has to be met. Rewards for achieving and sanctions for not 
achieving determine the influence of performance pressure on the behavior of 
team members and on possible outcomes. The nature of a task determines the 
needs for resources and skills. An optimal qualification mix (diversity) of team 
members by educational and cultural background, experience, physical require- 
ments, etc. has to be identified. Consequently, work on the task shows how effi- 
cient the team selection and implementation process was and how well the team is 
performing (Hackman, 1987: 324-327). 
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Team size has to be large enough to fulfill the task, meaning that sufficient re- 
sources (manpower, time), sufficient capabilities and knowledge must be avail- 
able. In consensus driven teams it seems to be easier to reach consensus among a 
smaller than a larger group. Therefore, large multinational teams might not be as 
efficient as smaller teams (Hackman, 1987: 327). At least, this is a proposition 
also often raised in the context of the enlargement of the European Union. On the 
other hand, it can be assumed that the larger the team and the more culturally dif- 
ferent the members in the team, are the more easily the occurrence of bilateral 
conflicts might be reduced. 

Learning processes within teams help to overcome insufficiencies in the ac- 
tion repertoires of individuals and the organization itself (e.g. organizational cul- 
ture, organizational structure) (Stern, 1997: 70). Experienced team members are 
possibly aware of some specific issues and can contribute to re-define rules and 
procedures (new team norms) to prevent a possible future re-appearance of prob- 
lems (Stern, 1997). Thus, new knowledge might be created through the transfor- 
mation of experience (Kolb, 1984). Reflection on team processes increases 
awareness of team members and fosters learning processes, which in turn (in 
analogy to Argyris & Schön, 1974) could help to make things right, but also to 
make the right things. 

The learning process of individual team members and the team itself is directly 
influenced by power and interests of the individual team members and the contex- 
tual organization(s). Conflicts of interest, the desire to gain or maintain power, or 
the wish not to subordinate oneself have an influence on team learning and conse- 
quently on team performance. Interests of individuals are influenced by the social 
system into which they are embedded (the contextual organization), by their per- 
sonal needs, income, experience and stock of knowledge. Interests have an influ- 
ence on the will to gain or to maintain a certain power status. That also can de- 
pend on past experiences in a specific social system: relatively speaking, West 
Germans have a stronger desire to “make a career’ and gain powerful positions 
than East Germans (Koelling, 2004). Openly discussed conflicts of interest can 
also contribute to success. In research on several decision making areas of top 
management teams of eight multinational corporations with at least five overseas 
subsidiaries, Elron (1997) identified a positive relation between team performance 
and issue-based conflicts about goal priorities of the subsidiary, functional poli- 
cies, organizational structure and process, day-to-day decision making, needs of 
subsidiaries in contrast to headquarter demands. 

In a comparative static analysis Watson et al. (1998: 425) highlighted the rele- 
vance of time for the learning process. They found that “individual orientation 
was negatively related to team performance, and team orientation was positively 
related to team performance across all time periods”, for both, culturally non- 
diverse and culturally diverse groups. But, at time point 4 of measurement the 


diverse groups’ individual orientation rose while the non-diverse groups contin- 
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ued to decline. So, they hypothesize that “perhaps by time point 4 the diverse 
groups were able to maintain their high team orientation and allow individual ori- 
entation to a reasonable extent. That is, the diverse groups now were utilizing 
their cultural differences to their advantage” (Watson et al., 1998: 424). 


2.2.3. Integrative model to study multinational team performance 


To illustrate the integrative concept the interaction of three team members with 
different national background (values and norms of behavior), interests, percep- 
tions, and personality traits is illustrated. The team interacts within the context of 
an organization and under the influence of team size, learning processes, and task. 
The integrative model clarifies the relations among the various variables that in- 
fluence the performance of multinational teams. This model assumes that the es- 
tablishment of multinational team norms helps to deal with the complexity of mul- 
tinational teams. Managers aware of these dimensions and their relations are well 
equipped to secure team performance and benefit from the advantages of multina- 
tional teams (Figure 4). 


FIGURE 4: AN INTEGRATIVE DIVERSITY APPROACH TO STUDY MULTINATIONAL 
INTERACTIONS 
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The complex relations of the categories identified in the literature lead to the 
following research aspects: 


Which categories influence the performance of multinational teams in the 
European Commission and the European Parliament? 


Are these categories related? Ifyes, how are they related? 
How do individuals cope with the complexity of working in multinational 


teams? 
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3 Method 


3.1. Methodologies in empirical social research: A comparison for selecting 
the appropriate method to study multinational teams 


The analysis of relevant factors for the performance of multinational teams in 
the European Commission and the European Parliament was the setting for this 
study. The research method used (qualitative or quantitative) should help to reach 
the proposed research aim (Lamnek, 2000: 26). 

Quantitative research methodology has a long tradition and is widely spread in 
empirical social research. In recent years these approaches have reached their lim- 
its and consequently an increase of the impact of qualitative research methods can 
be recognized (Bewley, 2002; Hermanowicz, 2002; Kölbl, 2001: 1). In research 
practice these methodological approaches are predominantly separately used. In 
the literature particular characteristics can be found which differentiate qualitative 
and quantitative methods (e.g. Bortz & Döring, 2002; Brüsemeister, 2000; Flick et 
al., 2000; Lamnek, 2000). Sample size is one of these characteristics: In general, 
quantitative research is characterized by large sample size whereas in qualitative 
research sample size is limited to a smaller number (Brüsemeister, 2000: 21). In 
quantitative research existing theoretical propositions are tested with precise hy- 
potheses (Bucher, 1994: 23). Quantitative techniques focus on measuring things 
that can be counted “using predetermined categories that can be treated as interval 
or ordinal data and subjected to statistical analysis” (Patton, 1997: 273). 

Qualitative research, however, concentrates on the detection of theoretical 
propositions on the basis of the empirical data (Kölbl, 2001: 2). The intention of 
empirical-qualitative exploratory studies is to generate new hypotheses and theo- 
ries (Bewley, 2002). The particular presentation and use of qualitative data help to 
identify causal relationship and phenomena in a specific field which has not been 
studied in detail until now (Bortz & Döring, 2002: 386). Qualitative research aims 
to explain social reality by describing the complexity of the social setting under 
study from the people’s experiences (Flick et al., 2000: 14) and “the meanings 
they place on the events, processes and structures of their normal social setting” 
(Skinner et al., 2000: 165). In contrast to quantitative research the subjective ele- 
ments of the interviewed individual are the main research focus in qualitative re- 
search (Mruck & Mey, 2000: 3). The main difference between these two meth- 
odological approaches can be explained with the terms “discovery” and “testing”. 
Whereas a discovery can already be made with the help of one interview, the test- 
ing in the quantitative research needs significantly measurable quantities in order 
to verify or disprove the underling hypotheses (Brüsemeister, 2000: 22). 

In order to define the appropriate type of research study for the above- 
described research aspects an analysis of the differences and similarities in both — 


quantitative and qualitative — approaches was conducted. 
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= Qualitative research gathers and analyzes ,,pure” qualitative data (with the 
exception of socio-demographic data). 
a Jt is assumed that there are two different methodological approaches in 
quantitative research: 
= Collection and analysis of “real” quantitative data, i.e. the analysis of 
measured statistical values/data (e.g. economic statistics). 
= Collection and analysis of “quasi-quantitative” data: The term “quasi- 
quantitative” was introduced as in the framework of a questionnaire a “quali- 
tative” interpretation by the interviewed person is needed, which will be con- 
verted in a quasi-quantitative interpretation along a Likert-Scale. The data 
won’t be measured, but the interviewed persons are asked to identify a (sub- 
jective) value for a particular question. This value is given by the developer of 
the questionnaire and is consequently biased by his/her subjective estimations 
or by his/her subjective interests. As an example a question concerning self- 
description can be given: “How do you describe yourself?” The values for the 
self-description of the interviewed person are predetermined by the developer 
of the questionnaire. They are a list of pre-defined values, which are mostly 
based on the subjective value-estimation (“Which values are important for me 
as the developer of the questionnaire?”’) of the developer of the questionnaire. 
In a next step these data are analyzed in the same manner as “measured” quan- 
titative data, i.e. using statistical analysis tools. 
The ignorance of the differences between quantitative and quasi-quantitative data 
and the possible bias inherent in the particular measurement can lead to a loss of 
information which might be of relevance for the particular research question. Ta- 
ble 6 compares quasi-quantitative data with qualitative data and shows their im- 
pact on data collection and analysis. It is refrained from considering quantitative 
data in the overview as they are not particularly important in the field of multina- 
tional team research. According to these findings, a clear separation between 
quasi-quantitative and qualitative research cannot easily be made. It becomes ob- 
vious that in order to find the “right” data collection method for the particular re- 
search question one has to be aware of the differences between the three possible 
interview methods: standardized interview, semi-standardized interview, and non- 
standardized (open) interview. Other qualitative methods like observation are ex- 
cluded from the analysis. 

The impact on and the gathering of social situations in the interview depend on 
whether the interview concept is open i.e. less structured or if a structured ques- 
tionnaire is used. The degree of structure is defined by the aim of research: The 
less structured the interview is the more qualitative-oriented it is. In contrast, the 
higher the degree of structure of the interview is, the more it allows for the collec- 
tion of quantitative aspects (Atteslander, 2000: 156). 
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Table 6: Social data and its impact on data collection and data analysis in the 
guasi- quantitative and the qualitative research 


| | Quasi-quantitative Research | Qualitative Research 


Data Apparently measured quantita- | Observed qualitative data 
tive data 


Openly asked for qualitative data 
Structured asked for quantitative/qualitative data 


u ae 


Data Collection | Standardized 
Interview 


Semi-standardized interview 


Data Interpre- | Quasi- Qualitative Quasi- 
tation Quantitative Quantitative 


Source: The author 


Closed (to test 
already collected 

information, to col- 
lect socio- 


The standardized interview is characterized by a structured order of questions 
and the wording of questions is binding on the interviewer. The questions have to 
be defined precisely and have to be quickly answerable by the person interviewed. 
It is recommended to use this form of interview if there exists already knowledge 
about a clearly defined research topic like in the end phase of a study. A special 
form of the standardized interview is that including open questions. An open 
question is characterized by non-fixed response categories. Therefore, the person 
interviewed is able to define his/her answer on his/her own. The interviewer has to 
minute the statements of the interviewee in detail. In the course of the data analy- 
sis these statements are connected to determined categories (Atteslander, 2000: 
158). 

In the semi-standardized interview the interviewer uses a so-called interviewer- 
guide. This guide is based on an in-depth analysis of the research issue. Thus, the 
interview is concentrated on a certain issue and the interviewed person is encour- 
aged to have one’s say preferably free, i.e. the interviewer should use a non- 
directive interview form. This kind of interview should also be used when there 
exists already knowledge about the issue under research (Mayring, 2002: 67; 
Bortz & Döring, 2002: 315-317). 

In contrast to the (semi)-standardized interview, the non-standardized inter- 
view is characterized by providing only a thematically framework for the inter- 
view. The interview form is open, i.e. the interviewer has to stimulate a conversa- 
tion. This kind of interview is most notably used in explorative studies to get a 
first impression of information and opinions about a certain topic and about com- 
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plex patterns of behaviours and motives. Selected types of non-standardized inter- 
views are the problem-centred and the narrative interview as well as group discus- 
sions. In the narrative interview the interviewed person is encouraged to openly 
tell about his/her experiences (Mayring, 1999: 55). This enables the collection of 
subjective meanings of the interviewee. Consequently, new and pervasive cogni- 
tions about the research topic can be gathered, which might be limited in the 
framework of a systematic standardized questioning (based on predefined as- 
sumptions). 

Based on this analysis, qualitative social research was identified as the appro- 
priate method in this study. Therefore, the following method-decision tree is de- 
veloped (Figure 5). 


FIGURE 5: METHOD-DECISION TREE 


Decision 4 What kind of data collection method? = Non-standardized interview: narrative 
interviews 
What kind of data analysis method? — Qualitative data analysis: qualitative 
j content analysis 


Source: The author 


According to this decision tree, narrative interviews and in consequence qualita- 
tive content analysis will be used to gather and analyse the data. 


3.2. Techniques used to develop hypotheses 


The techniques used to develop hypotheses are based on the narrative interview 
and on the qualitative content analysis according to Mayring (2003). 


3.2.1. Narrative Interview 


The technique of narrative interviews allows to collect information/data 
without restricting data collection by presuppositions (prejudices, previous 
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restrictive assumptions). It is a hermeneutic method to be applied whenever we 
have inadequately detailed information insufficient for theory building or when 
there are doubts about the assumptions made in already existing theories (Bewley, 
2002). With narrative interviews we collect short stories about situations 
experienced in multinational team work. Short stories about real incidents permit 
us (the experts) to analyze the reported events and to convert collected experience 
of managers into knowledge. Otherwise we would collect only information about 
the reflections, prejudices and stereotypes of the interviewed persons (Fink, 
2002). 


Procedure 

Mostly in convenience samples interview partners are identified with the help 
of a range of informed people like accessible managers, trade representatives, but 
also by directly approaching top and middle managers of international firms. To 
be a worthwhile interview partner the interviewee must a) have experienced 
something, b) still remember the incident, c) find it to be a worthwhile story, and 
d) be willing to tell the interviewer (Fink, 2002). 

The interviewed person is willing to tell little stories, if she/he finds the inter- 
viewer likeable or if she/he can help the interviewer to solve a difficult task. In- 
terviewed persons mostly find interviewers who belong to their own culture more 
likeable and trustworthy. Interviewed persons do not want to look bad or lose their 
face during the interview (Bewley, 2002). Van de Vijver & Tanzer (1997: 268) 
raise the issue: “Construct bias can occur if there is only partial overlap in the 
definitions of the construct across cultures.” If interviews are led by interviewers 
who are not from the same culture as the interviewed person, there is a higher risk 
that interviewer and interviewed person consider different factors as important, 
because of different cultural standards. They both would attribute different mean- 
ings and interpretations to the events/behaviour described by the interviewed per- 
son. When Alexander Thomas tried to undertake narrative interviews in China 
with Chinese managers he encountered numerous problems due to the differences 
between direct and indirect communication styles and between fact and harmony 
orientation (Thomas, 1996). These forms of construct bias mostly can be avoided 
when interviewers and interviewed persons belong to the same culture. 

The interviewer bias is quite often linked with interviews in foreign languages 
and can have a strong impact on trust building, the current flow of the interview 
and on the content of the interview (e.g. number of critical incidents told, stereo- 
types, generalisations). Age, gender, personality, appearance, and expectations of 
interviewers and interviewed persons can easily lead to unnoticed problems dur- 
ing the interview. Not only the interviewer himself/herself, his/her behaviour and 
his/her relationship with the interviewee, but also the context of the interview 
could influence research results. Some people become embarrassed when openly 
asked about critical incidents, e.g. when male interviewers interview females, or 


females interview males, when interviews do not take ‚place,in a purely bilateral 
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setting, but a secretary or the wife/husband of the interviewed manager is listen- 
ing, etc. 

To deal with interviewer bias and construct bias it is strongly recommended 

that interviews are undertaken by members from the same culture as the inter- 
viewed persons. We recently tested this effect. An Austrian student who inter- 
viewed American managers could not collect critical incidents. He was only told 
generalizations and various repetitions of auto- and hetero-stereotypes (Fink et al., 
2004a: 12). 
Originally Alexander Thomas followed the recommendations by Witzel (1982) 
and Lamnek (1995) to confront the interview partners only at the beginning of the 
interview with the aim of the interviews (Thomas, 1993, 1996). After jointly dis- 
cussing our experiences we decided to modify the original approach (Fink et al., 
2004a: 12). Since interviewees should tell short stories about incidents they need 
time to mobilize their memory (Hermanowicz, 2002). Therefore, information 
about the research topic should be given in advance. When establishing the first 
contact we inform the persons to be interviewed that we want to collect short sto- 
ries about encounters/ situations experienced within the multinational team (Fink 
et al., 2004a: 12). During the interview, after an opening remark the interviewed 
persons are asked to tell significant or remarkable task-related critical incidents. 
We again explain what critical incidents are. After the interviewed person has told 
a little story, he/she is asked in a first feedback-loop: "How do you explain that?", 
next: "How did you cope with that problem?", and finally: “What was your reac- 
tion? Did you adjust your behaviour later on?” (Fink & Meierewert, 2001). These 
questions are posed in order to collect information about value perceptions, 
stereotypes and learning behaviour of the interviewed person (Latein, 1996: 13; 
Ward et al., 2001). The collected information about the personal assessment of 
critical incidents, of stereotypes, value judgments, and coping strategies should 
help at this and later stages to deal with possible bias in data collection and inter- 
pretation of the data. 

After each interview the interviewer has to reflect on her/his experience: What 
went well, what went wrong, and how to improve the interview technique? The 
interviewers are also asked to participate in interview trainings and group discus- 
sions at regular intervals. 


3.2.2. Transcription and Content Analysis 


To move towards identifying relevant categories determining multinational 
team work it is necessary to undertake a qualitative content analysis of the inter- 
views (Mayring, 2000a, b). All narrative interviews must be taped. A transcript of 
all narrative interviews has to be produced. The results of the transcription of the 
interviews are so-called “primary documents” which have to be analyzed and 
coded. Kuckartz (1999: 25) defines the coding of the data as the selection of rele- 
vant text passages and the assignment of significant codes. The interpretative ap- 
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proach to data analysis is supported by Atlas.ti©, a computer assisted qualitative 
data analysis software package. This software package aids users in handling 
non-numerical and unstructured qualitative data. However, it does not substitute 
the “human interpretation-work” (Kuckartz, 1999: 75). 


Procedure 

The transcripts are analyzed with structured qualitative content analysis devel- 
oped by Mayring (1999, 2000a, 2000b) to identify social reality by deducing from 
characteristics of a transcript (an existing text) to characteristics of a non coded 
context (Merten, 1983: 16). Content analysis according to Mayring is based on 3 
steps: summarizing, explication, structuring (Lamnek, 1995: 208). By selection, 
bundling, omission, integration and generalization the text will be reduced to the 
important content (summarizing). Additional material (e.g. relevant literature) is 
used to get an understanding for those parts of the text which are not easily inter- 
preted because of the chosen wording, terminology or incomplete formulation of 
sentences (explication). In a last step it has to be defined what characteristics a 
piece of text or a phrase has to meet in order to be of use for a specific category. 
Categories are characteristics of the text which were developed by the researcher 
during reading and rereading the interview protocols and the transcripts (structur- 
ing) (Lamnek, 1995: 208). The development of categories is at the centre of 
qualitative content analysis as huge data material can be reduced to the most rele- 
vant contents (Mayring, 2000b: 74). Besides explication, analysis and interpreta- 
tion of text passages, the qualitative content analysis aims at identifying similar 
parts of analysis in diverse text passages. There are two different ways of develop- 
ing a manageable amount of categories: inductive category development and de- 
ductive category application. With inductive category development it is "of cen- 
tral interest to develop the aspects of interpretation, the categories, as near as pos- 
sible to the material and to formulate them in terms of the material. ... Deductive 
category application works with prior formulated, theoretically derived aspects of 
analysis, bringing them in connection with the text” (Mayring, 2000a: 3-4). In 
research practice a mix of those two approaches seems to be appropriate as also 
qualitative researchers have mostly vaguely defined hypothesis about the research 
topic and knowledge of research findings in the particular literature. Therefore, it 
was decided to use an approach somewhere between the inductive and deductive 
approaches (Figure 6). 

According to this scheme, thematic main categories (derived from research as- 
pects and theoretical background) are created which are described by sub- 
categories. If a text passage is assigned to a category, it has to be tested — in com- 
parative analysis loops - if the next text passage can also be assigned to this cate- 
gory or if a new category has to be developed. If a code-word is represented by a 
text passage in particular, then this text passage is used as a “significant code” for 
the ongoing analysis. 
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FIGURE 6: RESEARCH APPROACH SOMEWHERE BETWEEN THE INDUCTIVE AND 
DEDUCTIVE APPROACHES 


Research question 


Determination category definition (criterion for selection) and 
levels of abstraction for inductive categories AND 
Theory based definition of the aspects of analysis 


Step by step formu lation of categories out of the material, 
regarding category definition and level of abstraction: main 
categories, sub categories 

Subsumption of old categories or formu lating new categories 
Collecting categories in a coding agenda 


Formative check of reliability 


Revision of categories after 10-50% of the material 


Summative check of reliability 


Final working through the texts 


Interpretation of results (quantitative steps of analysis, e.g. 
frequencies ) 


Source: amended from Mayring (2000a: Paragraph 11, 14); Mayring (2003: 75) 


Together with the identified relevant codes those variables of each interview 
that may have had an impact on the interview like context, age, gender, experi- 
ence of the interviewed person, etc. should be coded (Kuckartz, 1999: 157). 

Remarks which were made at earlier stages of the interview have to be com- 
pared with remarks reported at later stages of the interview (Boeije, 2002). After 
checking individual interviews for consistency, the researcher starts with the in- 
terpretation of results to finally achieve a summary presentation of typical cases 
ordered by categories (Lamnek, 1995: 208). Further comparative steps are rec- 
ommended. 1) Pair-wise comparisons: compare the first interview with the sec- 
ond; the second with the third interview etc. 2) Compare short series of inter- 
views: Do the results of the first 6 interviews differ from the results of the second 
6 interviews, etc.? Why do these results differ? What conclusion can be drawn 
from the sub series in comparison with the whole interview series? 
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A summary analysis of the first 4-6 interviews was found to be helpful to improve 
interview techniques. After that interviews usually become more effective. One 
may consider the first few interviews as biased by the interviewer. Usually after 
12 interviews an experienced interviewer will have a record that covers all impor- 
tant types of incidents. However, only after 25 interviews one will be able to iden- 
tify the most important types of incidents. It is helpful to establish a rank order by 
how many respondents mentioned a similar type of incident (Fink, 2002). The 
result of the content analysis is grouped by different preliminary categories that 
should be sufficiently homogenous and distinct from other categories. 

The main problem at this stage of the analysis is the so-called cultural interpre- 
tation bias. The culture, experiences, prejudices and stereotypes of the analyzing 
researcher can have an impact on content analysis. 


3.3. How to assess reliability and validity 


Quantitative research is characterized by providing accepted criteria defining 
whether or not a particular measurement may be regarded as objective, reliable, 
and valid (Mruck & Mey, 2000: Paragraph 29). In contrast, qualitative research 
has to define its own quality factors as those of quantitative research are not im- 
plicitly target-oriented for measurement in the qualitative field of social research 
(Mayring, 1996: 115): 

Usually qualitative researchers regard the research evaluation criterion “objec- 
tivity” as inadequate. In qualitative research subjectivity should not be eliminated 
as an interference variable, but has to be used for communicative and understand- 
ing processes (Mruck & Mey, 2000: Paragraph 30). Bernart & Krapp (1998: 33) 
underline that the aim of the narrative interview is not the identification of the 
objectively detectable truth but the explication and reconstruction of the subjec- 
tive perception of the interviewed person. 

Demands towards reliability, i.e. the accuracy and precision in the process of 
measurement (Mayring, 1999: 116), are also rejected by few researchers (Mruck 
& Mey, 2000: Paragraph 31). In contrast to quantitative methods a re-test of 
qualititative findings is difficult, as social reality is not constant but ever evolving. 
Mayring (1993: 107) states that “people (also test persons) are continually devel- 
oping and situational conditions are changing, parallel to social change”. Espe- 
cially in the case of narrative interviews the interviewed person might reconsider 
and adjust her behaviour in a particular situation. Consequently, they might tell 
other stories when they are re-questioned about their experiences. 

As in quantitative research, the validity of a measurement is the most important 
quality factor in qualitative research (Bortz & Döring, 2002: 327). Mayring (2002: 
144-148) identified 6 general quality factors in qualitative research: 
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a Documentation of the method: making the pre-assumptions, the decision 
for a particular qualitative analysis tool and the collection and analysis of data 
as comprehensible and transparent as possible. 

s Argumentative coverage of the interpretation: the interpretation has to be 
coherent —if there are argumentative breaks they have to be explained. 

= Observation of method rules: it is important to be aware of every single 
analysis step in the analysis model (see figure) in order to gain highly qualita- 
tive “qualitative data”. 

a Closeness to the subject: as qualitative research focuses on the analysis of 
concrete social problems the researcher has to be close to the every day life of 
the participant persons to collect the data. 

® Triangulation: triangulation is concerned with diverse solution strategies 
for a given problem. However, the aim is not to achieve exactly the same re- 
sults with the diverse method approaches but to compare the diverse perspec- 
tives and to make a kind of SWOT analysis of the diverse approaches. 

® Communicative validity: in order to ensure the validity of interpretations 
and generalizations the consent development and intersubjective agreements 
are very important (Mruck & Mey, 2000: Paragraph 32). The so-called “com- 
municative validity, i.e. the discussion and interpretation of the results with/by 
the research participants) is one possibility to ensure validity in the qualitative 
research process. This validation tool is already used during the narrative in- 
terview where the participants are asked how they explain a particular situa- 
tion (feedback loops within the interview). Their responses are included as a 
part of the analysis process (Mruck & Mey, 2000: Paragraph: 32). 


With the exception of triangulation the present study considers the quality fac- 
tors mentioned by Mayring (2002) and consequently ensures validity of the meas- 
urement tool. 


3.4. Sample 
3.4.1. Sample in the European Commission 


In February 2004, 25 narrative interviews with Austrian employees in the 
European Commission were conducted in Brussels. Appendix A describes the 
European Commission’s aim and tasks. In table 7 sex, age, number of years in the 
European Commission, foreign languages, educational background and position 
of each interview partner are presented. If there is an “X” the interviewed person 
was not willing to reveal this sensible information in order to guarantee anonym- 
ity. 

To allow to identify the corresponding demographic questionnaire and inter- 
view pairs and yet to ensure anonymity, interviews were tagged with pseudo ran- 
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dom numbers generated using the rand function of PERL, version 5.6.1 using a 
time dependent random seed. 

Table 8 presents the number of interviews in various directorates-general. In 
the European Commission there are four separate grades: A-, B-, C- and D- 
grades. The so called A-officials are employees with a university degree. The A- 
grade is the policy-making and policy management grade. It is divided into eight 
points. The responsibilities in each point are as follows: Al — director general or 
equivalent; A2 — deputy director general, director or principal adviser; A3-head of 
unit; A4-A5 -principal administrator, or in some cases head of unit; A6-A8 — as- 
sistant administrator (Nugent, 2001: 169). 

The interviews were undertaken with Austrians in A-positions as multinational 
team work especially takes place at this level. The outcomes of this study cannot 
claim to yield an overall model of multinational team performance. However, data 
provided by the interview partners were comprehensive and tight enough to end 
interviewing after 25 interviews. Additionally, it has to be underlined that in Janu- 
ary 2004, 178 Austrian permanent employees were in A-level positions (see Bul- 
letin Statistique: Le Personnel de la Commission, January 2004: 20). Conse- 
quently, 14 % of the population could be interviewed. 


Table 7: Demographic and statistical information of the interview partners in 
the European Commission 


Interview Sex Age Years Foreign Educational Position 
in the EC Languages Background 
(Master, 
Doctorate) 


French, English 


| 
3 
° 
konz) 


Physics 

department 
English, French 
English, French 
English, French PT 
Italian 
English, French 

w 

English, French |X _ | 
English, French, =o 
Spanish 


i 
a. 
3o 
9, 
@ 
= 


d a 
d a 
Coordination 


e» 
8 
a. 
© 
=h 


X 


) 
partment 
Coordination 


D 
Officer 


English, French, 


X 

La 

X 

X 

Spanish 

English, French, 

Russian, Dutch, 

Italian 

English, French Head of 
Department 

English, French, Hauptverwaltungs- 

Dutch, Italian Law 


rat 
To be continued 
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Interview Sex \ge Years Foreign Educational Position 
in the EC Languages Background 

(Master 

Doctorate) 


Engineer | Coordination 


X Member of 
Cabinet 


Degree in Desk officer 


6 
ol ll 
English, French | Degree in Judge 
Law 

English, French | X Head of 
Information and 
Communication 
eT English, French 
X | 


English, French 
English, French, 
Spanish 


© 


Degree in Hauptverwaltungs- 
Law rat 
X X 
Female 8 English, French X [x 
F 8 | English, French Senior official 


Department 
Political X 
Dutch, Italian Science 


Table 8: Overview of interviews in diverse directorates-general 


w > w 


Directorate — General Number of Directorate — General Number of 
Interviews Interviews 


TAXUD (Tax and Customs 
Union 


BUDG (Budget 


ELARG (Enlargement) 


AGRI (Agriculture 
ENV (Environment 
EAC (Education and Culture 
INFSO (Information Socie 
ENTR (Enterprise 
MARKT (Internal Market) 


ADMIN (Personnel and 


. . 


administration 


3.4.2. Sample in the European Parliament 


N N 
in 


TREN (Transport and Energy 


In February 2004, 15 interviews (including interviews with 8 members and 7 
employees of the European Parliament) with Austrians working at the European 
Parliament were conducted (Table 9). Appendix B describes the European Par- 
liament’s aim and tasks. In February 2004, (when the interviews were conducted) 
21 Austrians were European parliamentarians. Consequently, 38% of the popula- 
tion of Austrian members of the European Parliament could be interviewed, sup- 
plemented by 7 interviews with Austrians working for the members of the Euro- 
pean Parliament. 

In order to guarantee anonymity the political party of the interviewed persons 
is not listed. 
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Table 9: Demographic and statistical information of the interview partners in 
the European Parliament 


Interview Sex Age Years in Foreign Educational Position 
the EP Languages Backeround 


MEP (Member of 
European Parliament 
EP_817 


EP_708 English, 
French, 


| English | Vocational School 


English | University Degree [MEP 
English, French 


Law 
[English | University Degree [MEP __ | 


College of Higher | Political Assistant 
g Education 


English, French | University Degree | MEP __ | 
| 6 months | English, French 


Assistant 
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4 Empirical Findings in the European Commission 


Based on the qualitative content analysis according to Mayring (2003), several 
categories were identified as factors influencing teamwork in the European Com- 
mission. This general analysis implies the following: 


= Successful multinational teamwork consists of five categories: society, or- 
ganization, individual, team and moderators. 

= Relevant relations exist between these categories. 

a Fach category consists of sub-categories which are described by codes and 
sub-codes. 

= The interrelations of the several codes in each sub-category have to be 
considered in the analysis. 

a A combined analysis of the categories is crucial for understanding of what 
really matters in the multinational team work. 


In the following, the empirical results of the study of multinational teams in the 
European Commission will be presented. Data analysis and interpretation are 
based on the findings of the literature analysis and interview transcripts reflecting 
the behavior and experiences of the interview partners. Analyzing some 200 pages 
of interview protocol (textual data), makes presenting all quotations in detail im- 
possible. Consequently, those quotations are chosen which represent typical as 
well as particular arguments and are translated into English by the author. The 
empirical analysis is organized as follows: 

3 Description of the category 
= Detailed analysis of codes 


Table 10 shows the five categories of influence on team performance in the 
European Commission, focusing on the relevant sub-categories and its codes with 
sub-codes. 

After the empirical analysis, this chapter is concluded by a summary and 
propositions derived from the empirical data. 

For the presentation of the categories I start with macro-level influences on 
team performance (society and organization), next I analyze the micro-level (indi- 
vidual and team) and conclude the empirical analysis with a presentation of the 
relevant moderators. 
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Table 10: Five categories of influence on multinational team performance in 
the European Commission 


Category Sub-category Defined as Defined as 
(Codes) (Sub-Codes) 


Society Culture General cultural 
differences versus 
personalit 
Cultural differences in | Style of criticizing 
norms of behavior: Goal- versus process- 
North versus South orientation 
= | 
Proficienc 


Organization | Organizational | Perceived “Being a human machine in 
Culture organizational culture | the system” (main 
organization) 
Culture of tolerance (team) 
organizational culture 


Organizational | Hierarchy French- versus Anglo- 
Structure Saxon system 


Performance appraisal 


. 
. 


Mobility — job rotation 


EEE 
Individual | Individual 
Team Member 
Personal 
interests/motivation 
Educational 
background 


Team Leader | Leadership-style and 
power 


Team Team Norms 
Facilitation of 
communication 


Moderators | Moderating 
Variables Team size Number of cultures in team 
Learning process EEE 


Source: Analysis of interviews 
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4.1. Society 


Major findings 
The influence of cultural value dimensions on multinational team performance 
is superimposed by personality traits of the individual team members. The per- 
sonal characteristics are more important in the multinational team interactions 
than the measured cultural characteristics within a society. 
Two major cultural differences in norms of behaviour can be identified: differ- 
ent styles of criticizing and different approaches to work (goal- versus process 
orientation). 
The different styles of criticizing (direct, diplomatic, indirect criticism, or 
more specific: allusive, oblique) have consequences for successful multinational 
team interactions: The same message should be presented in different ways de- 
pending on the cultural background of the other team members, who receive the 
same message. 
Consequently, to perform efficiently, teams have to be made aware of the differ- 
ent styles of criticizing they use and have to develop a common style that suits 
all members in a multinational team. 
: 40 % of the interviewed persons pointed out that they recognize cultural differ- 
ences in working styles. The north-countries (e.g. Germany, Finland, Sweden, 
: Denmark) including Austria are seen as being more goal-orientated and there- 
fore prefer to come straight to the point e.g. in presentations or during the prepa- 
ration of a paper. In contrast, south-countries (e.g. France, Spain, and Portugal) 
are more process-orientated. They prefer extended explanations in e.g. presen- 
tations and rely on personal relationship in the communication. 
A mediator of this code is “time pressure”. If there is enough time to fulfil a 
task then the different working approaches might not significantly influence the 
teamwork. However, if the team is under time pressure, the different approaches 
might lead to dissatisfaction of team members. 
With EU enlargement 2004 there are now 20 official languages in the European 
Union. However, in the European Commission the daily working languages are 
more or less limited to English and French. The inherent problem is that non- 
native speakers might feel under pressure and feel themselves more vulner- 


able than it is the case when working in their mother language. 


Most of the culture description/cultural dimension literature (GLOBE, Hall & 
Hall, Hofstede, Kluckhohn & Strodtbeck, Schwartz, Trompenaars) is implicitly 
based on sociological and anthropological backgrounds. Based on Parsons’ model 
of the interdependence of the social, personality, and cultural systems, the under- 
lying assumption is that personality traits and values characterize individuals and 
somehow relate to their behaviour (Parsons & Shils, 1962: 47 —234). The values 
shared within a group allow the group fo dis inguish itself from other, groups (dif- 
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ferent cultures). Therefore, there are at least two reasons why culture is of rele- 
vance to understand the performance of multinational teams: (i) given little or no 
other information about an individual’s values and behaviour, culture provides a 
good first impression of that person, (ii) cultural assumptions and values describe 
the nature of relationships between people and their environment and among peo- 
ple themselves (Maznevski & Peterson, 1997: 66). In multinational team litera- 
ture, studies using the cultural value dimensions to investigate the relation be- 
tween cultural differences in a multinational team and its impact on multinational 
team performance are widespread (e.g. Probst et al., 1999; Kirkman & Shapiro, 
2001; Thomas, 1999). However, the empirical analysis of the interviews in the 
European Commission shows that the influence of diverse cultural value dimen- 
sions on multinational team performance is highly influenced/ moderated by the 
personality traits of the team members. 

The category “society” is divided into two levels: First, an analysis of the role 
of general cultural differences and its relation to the personality of the individual 
will be conducted. Secondly, a description of the perceived North-South- 
differences in norms of behavior and its consequences on teamwork will be pre- 
sented. 


4.1.1. General cultural differences versus personality 


According to the Parsons/Shils model (1962) the individual system is influ- 
enced by the cultural system and vice versa. This strong relation was also empha- 
sized by the interview partners. Although the perceived general cultural differ- 
ences (i.e. often stereotyping) play an important role in the first impression forma- 
tion towards other team members, it seems that experienced multinational team 
members quite often rely more on the “personality-fit” than on the “culture-fit” to 
ensure the functioning of the team work. The personal characteristics are more 
important in the multinational team interactions than the measured cultural char- 
acteristics within a society. As also seen in the literature analysis, the statistical 
significance of some personality traits seems to be sensitive to other variables 
(e.g. Beersma et al., 2003). This has an important impact on management of as 
well as on the investigation into multinational teams: The role of general cultural 
differences within societies (expressed as values) should be linked to personality 
traits of the interacting individuals to get a more complete picture of the influenc- 
ing forces on multinational team work. 


Then, of course, it depends on the people there. These multicultural types — there 
really are two main elements in this respect. One maybe really is a person's origin, or 
that may be stereotypes you often find shown to be true, but also exceptions, and what 
is maybe even more important, personality. How can I say, a person can come from a 
Southern European area, who does not fit this southern stereotype at all, because he 
has a strong personality and this ability to interact with other people. (P15: EK_586; 
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However, there are two main cultural differences in norms of behavior influ- 
encing the multinational team work from an Austrian perspective. 


4.1.2. Cultural differences in norms of behavior: North versus South 


When talking about the influence of cultural differences in norms of behavior 
on the performance of multinational teams, the interviewed persons were mainly 
concentrating on a more general kind of “North versus South” category thinking. 
They use this classification to describe problems occurring as a result of different 
working and communication styles of various cultures. Nevertheless, the findings 
of culturally determined differences in norms of behavior in multinational teams 
are supported by the findings of the cultural standard research in a bi-cultural set- 
ting (Fink et al., 2004c). 

In the analysis of the interviews two main work- and communication-related 
norms of behavior were found: the way of “how to criticize other team members” 
and the “goal- versus process orientation”. 


4.1.2.1. Style of criticizing 


The aim of the analysis is to highlight the importance of the perceived differ- 
ences in norms of behavior in a general way. This is valid as the interviewed per- 
sons are using this kind of generalized thinking in their daily work. The north- 
countries mentioned in particular are Denmark, Sweden, Finland, and Netherlands 
whereas the south-countries are Spain and Italy. 

36 % of the interviewed persons referred to different types of criticism in the 
interaction with other team members (Table 11). 


Table 11: Types of criticism 
South Austria North 
Indirect criticism (e.g. itis | Diplomatic criticism (e.g. Direct criticism 
important to highlight that | „that is an important point, 
the criticism has nothing to | but maybe we should also Straight to the point (e.g. 


do with the person itself). | concentrate on this fact”). „the way you are carrying 
out the evaluation is 

The importance of “Bauchpinseln” completely 

“question of honour” has unsatisfactory”). 

to be considered when 

criticising 


Source: Analysis of interviews 


[...] Many people including me think that we Austrians do this for quite tactical rea- 

sons, not because we're nice, but for tactical and rhetorical reasons, to flatter people 

a bit, and we say, yes that's a very interesting aspect and I can really go along with 
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this, but I would really think and so on and so forth. And you somehow manoeuvre 
through the meeting, until you state quite clearly where you want to go. The Finn, 
Whack — Statement —End of Story, doesn't care on the effect this has on the other 
[...]. Now, we often have meetings where we discuss problems with the DGs (note: 
Directorates General). Well, I know, he arrives at the meeting and is already a little 
bit tense and thinks, what is it we get from the budget DG today, and then this Mr. X 
arrives (note: above-mentioned Finn) and says, erm, the way you are carrying out the 
evaluation is completely unsatisfactory. That's the introductory statement and that 
was it, he is not trying to be nasty or aggressive, but that's simply his assessment. And 
then there are people who ... either they get aggressive and quarrel or what have you 
[...]. The meeting stalls from the beginning and there's practically nothing you can 
do. There's some antagonism and right to the last minute of the meeting, there is no 
mutual improvement or so or we're looking for a solution, but there are opposing po- 
sitions and that's crystal clear. (P10: EK_461; 10:10) 


The following assumptions can be made and are presented in the “criticism- 
continuum” (Figure 7). One issue that might emerge from the different styles of 
criticizing is that the point of critique is not catched by the counterpart. 

a Direct criticism meets diplomatic criticism = clash (depends on the degree of 
the direct criticism (e.g. impoliteness)) 

= Indirect criticism meets diplomatic criticism = clash 

= Indirect criticism meets direct criticism = clash 


FIGURE 7: CRITICISM CONTINUUM 


Source: Analysis of interviews 


In analogy to this general presentation of styles of criticizing the following 
more specific/detailed styles of criticizing could be identified: The Austrians per- 
ceive themselves as being oblique in their criticizing style. Austrians perceive e.g. 


Italians and Spaniards as allusive in their criticizing style. This is consistent with 
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findings in a bi-cultural context (Fink et al., 2004c). The Finish and Danish style 
of criticizing is perceived as straight to the point by the Austrian interview part- 
ners. 

The way of criticizing (direct, diplomatic, indirect criticism, or more specific: 
allusive, oblique) has consequences for successful multinational team interactions: 
The same message should be presented in different ways depending on the cul- 
tural background of the other team members. However, there is no easy way out 
since within teams communication is directed to all team members at once. It is 
not possible to communicate simultaneously in an allusive style to e.g. Spaniards 
and in a straightforward style to e.g. Finns. Consequently, teams have to be made 
aware of the different styles of criticizing they use and have to develop a common 
style that suits all members in a multinational team (Fink et al., 2004c). 


4.1.2.2. Goal- versus process-orientation 


40 % of the interviewed persons pointed out that they recognize cultural differ- 
ences in working styles. The north-countries (e.g. Germany, Finland, Sweden, 
Denmark) including Austria are seen as being more goal-orientated and therefore 
prefer to come straight to the point e.g. in presentations or during the preparation 
of a paper. In contrast, south-countries (e.g. France, Spain, and Portugal) are more 
process-orientated. They prefer extended explanations in e.g. presentations and 
rely on personal relationship in the communication. These findings are consistent 
with the code “criticism” (Table 12). 

The different work approaches directly influence team work. Consequently, 
strategies have to be developed of how to deal with these different approaches in 
order to ensure efficient team processes. This is closely linked to the creation and 
establishment of a team culture, meaning the use of team norms. 

A mediator of this code is “time pressure”. If there is enough time to fulfil a 
task then the different working approaches might not significantly influence the 
teamwork. However, if the team is under time pressure, the different approaches 
might lead to dissatisfaction of team members. 


Table 12: Goal- versus process-orientation 
South Austria North 
Process orientation: Goal orientation: Goal orientation: 
Extended Explanations (see | Straight to the point Straight to the point (see 


interviews 1, 2) interviews 1,3) 
Personal relationship 
oriented (see interviews 2, 


Source: Analysis of interviews 
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Interview 1: 


With Scandinavians, English, the Benelux, they are more reticent, less self-portrayal. 
With the French, Spanish, they talk more, verbose [...]. When I work in a team with 6 
Frenchmen, 4 Italians and 3 Spaniards, I need some restraint. They are so much 
more extrovert. For example, an awful lot has to be explained. The Finns are silent, a 
reticent people. Another Example: a meeting on Friday, 4 p.m. with Dutchmen and 
Norwegian, much more relaxed than a bunch of Italians/Frenchmen and Spaniards. 
Furthermore it depends on the situation. (Note: responding to the interviewer's ques- 
tion: How do you react?). If, for instance, there is a Directory Meeting on Monday, 
9.30, you are calm, patient, haven't read any mails yet (Note: But) on Friday after- 
noon, pointless blather, endless talk. (P9: EK_44; 41:42) 


Interview 2: 


Well, it can get interesting, for example, when you are, I have experienced this my- 
self, when you are under time pressure, when people approach a problem differently. 
Then, people from several countries, rather Northern Europeans, when there's not 
much time and you ask them, quite simple, is there something about this, do we have 
a problem or don't we? And then the answer is no, there's no problem, that's enough 
for an answer. I you ask a Frenchmen, in particular, he thinks it intellectually un- 
sound to give you a straight answer without a prior explanation. Following the 
French education method you have to provide at least three pros and three cons be- 
fore you can arrive at an acceptable conclusion and this takes time and, particularly 
with people not used to this, listening to this beforehand, this results in impatience 
and can effectively lead to communication problems, because you simply say, this 
person is inefficient, instead of saying yes or no it always takes him 5 minutes to ex- 
plain why. I'll gladly spend the 5 minutes if I have the time or if I want to know more 
but a yes or no would be a sufficient answer. Why should I listen to the rest? I've e.g. 
specifically encountered this problem even with highly qualified personnel, where the 
counterpart, in particular under time pressure or when you want to work efficiently 
and fast, where you have no sympathy, that people, I've particularly seen this with my 
French colleagues, that they think it's intellectually unsound to come out with the re- 
sult straight away, but simply think it's important to also provide the reasoning that 
led them to arrive at a particular conclusion. (P6: EK_321; 07:07) 


Interview 3: 


[...] When you go into a meeting, the feel good factor so to say, basically as opposed 
to the Finns, Dutch or Swedes, but from the Italians or Portuguese you learn very lit- 
tle when you go straight to the point. Or it's not ideal for the atmosphere and you re- 
alise, he's stalling a bit, he wasn't very open or some such. You really have to take 
your time to take social preferences into consideration. That's sometimes extremely 


difficult, if you're under a lot of stress yourself [...]. For years, rather 2 2 years, I 
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had a Portuguese boss, with whom I got along awfully well. There were absolutely no 
problems of hierarchy and we worked together a lot on important dossiers. Calls me 
to his office, hey, call from the Cabinet, a crisis, they need a briefing on such and 
such topic for the commissioner within an hour, because a press guy or someone 
from Parliament is on his way, or something like that. Quite a tricky subject, where 
you knew that's not just cut and paste, but you're thinking, I'll have to think about 
that, how do we do that, how do we approach this and where we get that from. And 
there's hardly any time and you have to put this on paper and it has to look good and 
so on. What does the Portuguese say? Let's have a coffee first, I'm not exaggerating, 
I've had this a couple of times with this guy and also with others, the old Italian with 
whom I worked. You have one hour for something you'd like to have a whole after- 
noon for and then you're not sure whether it can be done, and he says, let's go for a 
coffee first. That does not mean you spend half an hour in the cafeteria, but you go 
two floors up, have a coffee from the machine and lose ten minutes. Without that you 
couldn't work with him. He wouldn't have accepted me saying, forget your bloody 
coffee, we can have that later once it's done, that's how I would have done it, sit down 
for a coffee and a fag and relax a little, wouldn't have worked. We already discussed 
the topic over the coffee and so on. And then he was ready and we went to the com- 
puter and that's how we handled it. (P10: EK_461,; 42:42) 


4.1.3. Language proficiency 


The aspect of working in a foreign language was found to be crucial for the ef- 
ficiency of multinational teams. Marschan et al. (1997) argue that language is an 
important element in multinationals as is pervades every aspect of the business 
activities. Language barriers cause a huge number of negative consequences: 
breeding of uncertainty and suspicion, accentuation of group dividing, deteriora- 
tion in trust building and leading to polarisation of perspectives, perceptions and 
cognitions (Feely & Harzing, 2003: 41). 

With EU enlargement 2004 there are now 20 official languages in the Euro- 
pean Union. However, in the European Commission the daily working languages 
are more or less limited to French and English. The inherent problem that non- 
native speakers might feel under pressure and feel themselves more vulnerable as 
it is the case when working in the mother language was mentioned by the Austrian 
interview partners. 


First, and I'm looking at the facts here, there's a difference whether you work in your 
mother tongue or not. They simply have, depending on how good their command of 
the language is, an output that's lower than with someone working in his mother 
tongue. I think that's not appreciated enough in our work, because those working in 
their mother tongue more or less assume that the others have no difficulties with that 
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either and can do it in the same way. On the other hand, it works very well. (P12: 
EK 493; 03:03) 


A Frenchman is a Frenchman and will always be a Frenchman and will have no 
problems in French. An Englishman is and will always be English and will have no 
problems in English. You have to work in English and French here and everybody 
who is no Anglophone or Francophone from birth is required to operate in a foreign 
language and this has an influence on team work. E.g. in a meeting, English has been 
agreed upon, but now there is one person who's not very good at it, he as well as the 
others will now have a problem. Okay, everybody talks in his favourite language, in 
meetings languages are mixed. DG X, for example, which works a lot with South 
America, there are departments with Spain as a lingua franca. (P22: EK_857; 11:11) 


4.2. Organization - Organizational Culture 


Major findings 

Organizational context is the framework within which teams are established 
and act. This study identified a strong impact of organizational context (i.e. or- 
ganizational culture and organizational structure) on multinational team per- 
formance. | 
The perceived organizational culture in the European Commission (main or- 
ganization) can be described as ‘being a human machine in the organization’. 
The team culture (team organization) within the main organization is perceived 
as ‘culture of tolerance’. 
The feeling of ‘being a human machine in the organization’: The creation of 
tasks solely for the functioning of the bureaucratic system (“Parkinson’s Law”) 
has been recognized by several interview partners as an important aspect of the 
organizational culture of the European Commission. It is examined as being 
inefficient for the function of multinational teams. The analysis of the interviews 
suggests that under the existing organizational culture the establishment of effi- 
cient and goal-oriented teams is difficult. 
While the organizational culture of the main organization is described with the 
feeling ‘being a human machine in the organization’ the culture within teams is 
perceived as a ‘culture of tolerance’. As the regulations of the main organiza- 
tion are often felt to be too rigid, multinational teams (i.e. team organization) in 
the European Commission develop their own ‘culture of tolerance’. However, 
this specific ‘culture of tolerance’ of a particular team is itself defined by e.g. 
team norms affecting the team work. 
One characteristic of the explicitly defined organizational culture is the ‘euro- 
speak’: In the European Commission a kind of “euro-speak” (i.e. a special lan- 
guage) has been developed as a result of the mixed use of different working lan- 

ages, especially French and English. 
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‘Organizational context’ (e.g. organizational culture) is the framework within 
which teams are established and act. According to Milliken & Martins (1996: 
420) the context may effect whether differences between the individual team 
members are noticed and how the single team members react. However, the ques- 
tion of how contextual and situational factors in multinational teams influence 
team members’ behavior and team members’ identity salience is an understudied 
field of research (Garcia-Prieto et al., 2003: 432). The analysis of the interviews 
shows the strong impact of organizational context (in particular ‘organizational 
culture’ and ‘organizational structure’) on multinational team performance in the 
European Commission. 

Cartwright & Cooper (1992: 56) define organizational culture as “the way in 
which things get done in an organization”. In multinational teams the following 
three characteristics of organizational culture are of particular importance: 

= “The way in which people interact, their terms of address and the language 
and technical jargon they use, 

= the norms which govern the way in which work is organized and con- 
ducted, e.g. preference for written or verbal communication, and 

= the rules for playing the organizational game, e.g. what is considered to be 
a good employee or effective manager” (Cartwright & Cooper, 1992: 57). 


The relation between organizational culture and teamwork is characterized by 
the influence of the organizational culture on the socialization process of the indi- 
vidual team member in the organization. In order to stabilize the organizational 
culture the optimal person-organization fit (meaning the congruence between or- 
ganizational values and individual values) should be investigated by the organiza- 
tion (Chatman, 1991). 

Cartwright & Cooper (1992) elaborate upon Harrison’s (1972) four typologies 
of organizational cultures “power, role, task/achievement and person/support” to 
develop their model of organizational cultures. This model can be used as a frame 
of reference to identify the optimal organization-person fit in a given organiza- 
tional culture. In analogy to their typology, the European Commission can be de- 
scribed as a “role culture”. Role cultures represent the Weberian concept of bu- 
reaucracy. The organization defines itself as a collection of roles to be undertaken 
rather than a collection of people/personalities. In such cultures things get done 
according to a ‘corporate bible’, meaning that role requirements, boundaries of 
authority and reporting arrangements are clearly defined. Therefore, a central 
characteristic of this type of culture are formal procedures and regulations defin- 
ing the way in which work is to be conducted (Cartwright & Cooper, 1992: 62). 

According to the cultural immersion theory, people develop “shared schemas” 
and consequently, “if people from a given society share schemas, then the organi- 
zations within that society are likely to have structures and cultures that reflect 


those schemas” (House et al., 2004: 77). The fundament of the organizational cul- 
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ture is set by the founders and their core group affected by cultural values of the 
larger society (Kirchler et al., 2004: 155; House et al., 2004: 78). 

The creation of the High Authority ofthe European Coal and Steel Community 
(1952-1967) was characterized by Jean Monnet’s thinking that the creation of a 
commonly administered common market for coal and steel could provide the 
foundations for Franco-German, and more broadly Western European, reconcilia- 
tion. Drawing on the model of the French Planning Commission, which he him- 
self had largely created, Monnet wanted the High Authority to be an innovative 
organization, leaving the routine and detailed work as far as possible, to national 
authorities. Therefore, the High Authority was to be small, non-hierarchical, and 
informal. However, the increasing workload and size, overlapping competencies 
and delays in decision-making caused by the non-hierarchical structure, lead to a 
movement towards a more bureaucratic structure and a hierarchical approach of 
procedure (Nugent 2001: 19-22). According to Mazey (1992: 43), between 1952 
and 1956 “the administrative services of the High Authority [...] were trans- 
formed from an informal grouping of sympathetic individuals into a professional 
bureaucracy which, in terms of its structure and “technocratic” character, resem- 
bled the French administration”. In 1967, the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community (ECSC), the Commission of the European Atomic 
Energy Community (Euratom), and the Commission of the European Economic 
Community (EEC) were merged into one Commission of the European Communi- 
ties. Nugent (2001: 27) showed that French practices strongly influenced the con- 
struction and development of the EEC Commission (e.g. the Commission’s struc- 
ture was designed along the lines of the High Authority and systems established 
for staff recruitment and grading were similar to those long used in France). This 
historically explains that the organizational culture in the European Commission 
is (at least at the moment) French dominated. Therefore, one can assume that team 
members who have been socialized in the French administration system, might 
more easily adapt to the organizational culture than members from other coun- 
tries: 


I think we have a cultural entry barrier here, because we are in this French system, 
which I do not want to discredit, on the contrary, I'm being completely neutral here, 
I'm just saying there is this tradition and you have to bow to that or you don't survive, 
or you have to adapt, let's put it like that. (P20: EK 716; 31:31) 


Thus, the first context-dependent characteristic in the European Commission is 
that individuals working there might have different approaches to the organiza- 
tional culture caused by their different socialization processes and educational 
background (e.g. French team members who are familiar with the French admini- 
stration system as they were educated in the “école nationale d’administration”). 

Nevertheless, the reform of the Commission (Reforming the Commission: A 
White Paper — Part 1, 2000) might lead to a change in the relevant aspects of the 
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existing organizational culture. Especially in bureaucratic systems the need for a 
development towards a performance oriented organizational culture is recognized. 
Conducting an analysis of the existing organizational culture helps to identify 
ineffective basic assumptions. Therefore, practical interventions can be under- 
taken in order to change the organizational culture towards the defined direction 
(Kirchler et al., 2004: 157). 


The sub-category „organizational culture” is subdivided into: 
a “Perceived kind of organizational culture”: “being a human machine in 
the organization” and culture of tolerance 
= “Explicitly defined organizational culture”: Eurospeak 


4.2.1. Perceived kind of organizational culture 


4.2.1.1. “Being a human machine in the organization” 


As Kirchler (2004: 155) states it is difficult to make the organizational culture 
of an organization obvious. According to current organization theories, especially 
in the New Public Management theory (e.g. Budäus, 2002; Hughes, 2003; Sched- 
ler & Proeller, 2003), the organization should focus on the improvement of its 
efficiency. However, Parker & Bradley (2000) analyzed the organizational change 
towards the development of a post-bureaucratic organizational culture in six pub- 
lic sector organizations, concluding that these organizations continue to empha- 
size the values of a bureaucratic organizational culture. 

The creation of tasks solely for the functioning of the bureaucratic system has 
been recognized by several interview partners as an important aspect of the organ- 
izational culture and is examined as being inefficient. These findings can be ex- 
plained with “Parkinson’s Law”. It identifies two causal driving powers which can 
be summarized as follows: (1) Every civil servant or employee seeks to maximize 
the number of his subordinates but not the number of his rivals, (2) civil servants 
or employees create tasks to keep each other busy (Parkinson, 1992: 18-21, trans- 
lation by the author). 

The analysis of the interviews suggests that under the existing organizational 
culture the establishment of efficient and goal-oriented teams is difficult. 


Regarding administrative structure I can give you an example: a department is over- 
worked, asks for new staff, which is approved, a sort of sub-department develops, 
with the result, as nobody's to be discriminated against, that the same letter, which up 
to now had been answered by just one person, will now be replied to by three. The 
organisation has thus created work for itself. (Pl: EK_424; 32:32) 
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4.2.1.2. Culture of tolerance 


There seems to be a discrepancy between the organizational culture of the main 
organization, perceived as very rigid and a perceived culture of tolerance within 
teams. There are theories that help to understand the dialectic relationship be- 
tween personal freedom and individualism at the level of society on the one hand 
and strong corporate cultures and rule dominance at the firm level (Lehmann, 
2003a, 2003b). In the European Commission 25 cultures work together. The or- 
ganization tries to handle these 25 culturally based degrees of freedom by imple- 
menting rigid structures. One consequence is that the organizational culture of the 
main organization (i.e. the European Commission as a whole) is perceived as sup- 
porting the feeling of “being a human machine in the organization”. As the regula- 
tions are often felt to be too rigid, multinational teams (i.e. team organization) in 
the European Commission develop their own ‘culture of tolerance’. However, this 
specific ‘culture of tolerance’ of a particular team is itself defined by e.g. team 
norms affecting the team work. 

Although we are talking about perceptions of the organizational culture it ap- 
pears that the perceived culture results in the creation of team (inter)action strate- 
gies. Thus, the analysis of the perceived organizational culture is the starting point 
to develop guides for action, meaning the creation of efficient team norms as op- 
timal solutions, i.e. how to work efficiently together within the given organiza- 
tional culture and organizational structure. 


A lot of pragmatism, a lot of tolerance - and tolerance is seen positively now. Often 
also the realisation that it cannot be done any other way. And if you as the head of 
unit, the department head, have had to struggle with Portuguese and other nations 
for three years, who often work a little differently, you try to accept or you have to 
accept they do it differently and try to take them as they are. That means an anything 
goes culture, you could say, in a homogeneous culture you can work with mutual val- 
ues, common sense and so on, and you don't do that and there are certain standards 
and so on. Naturally, you don't get that anymore from Finland to Greece, you can 
forget all that, if you somehow have to find a common standard, it will be very low, 
which basically means laissez faire, you leave a lot of leeway, you accept a lot. 
There's a tendency towards — tolerance, a positive term, opportunism, a more nega- 
tive word, pragmatism, that can't changed, that's just the way it is. (P10: EK_461; 
6:6) 


4.2.2. Explicitly defined organizational culture 


4.2.2.1. Eurospeak 


According to Schein (1992: 8) culture is made up by the observed behavioral 
regularities in the interaction of people. One of these regularities is the language 
that members of an organization use. In the European Commission a kind of 
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“euro-speak” has been developed as a result ofthe mixed use of different working 
languages, especially French and English. 


It is also an important factor in comprehending people, as in administrative practice 
and in work practice some type of separate language has developed. This is adminis- 
trative French or English, that's quite interesting. With their own idioms, and how 
notes will be written. But also if you take a look at the language of these notes, that's 
not French anymore, I'm quite sure if a Frenchman reads this, who hasn't been out- 
side France in his life, he would find that quite weird as regards the language. The 
same goes for English native speakers [...]. (P18: EK_693; 1:1) 


4.3. Organization - Organizational Structure 


Major findings 
In the European Commission there is a discrepancy between the promoted 
‘tools’ of the new public management approach and the existing structures 
of the bureaucratic, hierarchical organization, which are perceived as rigid. The 
role of hierarchy in the European Commission is explained as the sub-category 
“hierarchy: French versus Anglo-Saxon system”. 
Another important aspect of the organizational structure is the performance 
appraisal system, i.e. the system an organization uses to reward its employees. 
In the European Commission a Career Development Review has been imple- 
mented. As seen in the interviews an inadequate performance appraisal system 
might have negative impacts on (a) the establishment of a team culture and (b) 
on an already existing team culture. This emphasizes the role of “organiza- 
tional context” when implementing and developing teams: the characteristics 
of a bureaucratic system have to be considered. 
With job rotation employees should gain a better knowledge of the work of 
other organizational units. However, the analysis of the interviews shows that 
job rotation does not automatically lead to knowledge transfer. The inter- 
viewed persons emphasized the issue of trust building within a team in an or- 
panizational climate of high 


The theoretical foundations of public administrations essentially originate from 
Woodrow Wilson and Frederick Taylor (United States), Max Weber (Germany), 
and the Northcote-Trevelyan Report of 1854 (United Kingdom) (Hughes, 2003: 
17). As Weber’s theory of bureaucracy is one of the most important theoretical 
principles in the traditional model of public administration it will be briefly ex- 
plained in the following. Weber set out 6 principles for modern systems of bu- 
reaucracy (as quoted by Shafritz & Ott, 1987: 81-82): 

= There is the principle of fixed and official jurisdictional areas, which are 
generally ordered by rules, that is, by laws or administrative regulations. 
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a The principles of office hierarchy and of levels of graded authority mean a 
firmly ordered system of super- and sub-ordination in which there is a super- 
vision of the lower offices by the higher ones. [...] 

= The management of the modern office is based upon written documents 

(“the files”), which are preserved in their original or draught form. [...] 

= Office management, at least all specialized office management — and such 

management is distinctly modern — usually presupposes thorough and expert 

training. [...] 

= When the office is fully developed, official activity demands the full work- 

ing capacity of the official, irrespective of the fact that his obligatory time in 

the bureau may be firmly delimited. [...] 

= The management of the office follows general rules, which are more or 

less stable, more or less exhaustive, and which can be learned. [...] 
Hughes (2003) characterizes the traditional model of public administration as “an 
administration under the formal control of the political leadership, based on a 
strictly hierarchical model of bureaucracy, staffed by permanent, neutral and 
anonymous officially, motivated only by the public interest, serving any govern- 
ing party equally, and not contributing to the policy but merely administrating 
those policies decided by the politicians” (Hughes, 2003: 17). Nowadays the char- 
acteristics of the public administration according to the six principles of Weber 
have reached their limits: A highly dynamic environment requires increased flexi- 
bility of the public administration (Schedler & Proeller, 2003: 17). The limitations 
of the traditional models of public administration demonstrated by the model of 
Weber lead to the emergence of a new managerial approach in the public sector 
(new public management). Since the 1970s, public sector organizations across the 
world have been undergoing a series of progressive reforms. The aim of these 
reforms was to open up the public sector by increasing effectiveness, and reinforc- 
ing the concept of merit in recruitment and promotion (Dann, 1996: 28). How- 
ever, in the analysis of the interviews it became apparent that there is a discrep- 
ancy in the European Commission between the ‘tools’ of the new public manage- 
ment approach and the still existing rigid structures of the bureaucratic, hierarchi- 
cal organization. The role of hierarchy in the European Commission is explained 
in the following as the sub-category “hierarchy: French versus Anglo-Saxon sys- 
tem”. 

Following Hughes (2003: 44-45) three elements describing the new public 
management approach influence the work of multinational teams in the European 
Commission: 

« Pay greater attention to the achievement of results and the personal re- 
sponsibilities of managers. 

= Set organizational and personal objectives. This enables the measurement 
of their achievement through performance indicator. 
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s These two elements are strongly linked to the code “performance ap- 
praisal” identified in the interviews. As also seen in the interviews, critics of 
the New Public Management approach consider it as simply an “unquestioned 
adoption of the worst features of private management which pays no regard to 
the fundamental differences to the public sector environment” (Hughes, 2003: 
45). Therefore, one has to be aware that dedicated public management prac- 
tices have to be developed which take into consideration the differences be- 
tween the sectors (Hughes, 2003: 45). 

a Make organizations, personnel, and employment terms and conditions 
more flexible. This element is linked to the code “mobility: job rotation” iden- 
tified in the interviews. 


To sum up the sub-category ,,organizational structure” is sub divided into: 
s Hierarchy: French versus Anglo-Saxon system 
= Performance appraisal 
® Mobility: job rotation 


4.3.1. Hierarchy: French versus Anglo-Saxon System 


In single Directorates-General the hierarchical structure is different. The his- 
torical background of the structure in the Directorate-General influences the or- 
ganizational structure today and consequently the organisation of the daily work. 
Thus, e.g. the Directorate-General Agriculture is historically anchored in the 
French system. 

The interview partners gave a good example of the influence of the hierarchical 
system on the daily work. 


In order to be really integrated here, you have to follow a certain model and this 
model is still strongly influenced by the French system. We live here under French 
administration and even the general directorates in which e.g. English is the main 
language, can't escape from this. A least that's what I say. It was also quite interest- 
ing when I realised how far that went. Even the Spaniards, Italians and Dutch adapt 
to the system. It's incredibly strong, this French organisation, merely from the point 
of view how the work is done, ending with the question how good the contact is with 
political bodies; something that's handled completely differently in Germany or Aus- 
tria than here in the Commission. Here there really is a strict separation between the 
political level, i.e. the Commissioner, and the General Directorate, i.e. the ministry if 
you want. So all informal contact with a Cabinet is practically reduced to old boy 
networks, but in normal life, for work they do not come in at all. Let me give you an 
example: When Commissioner X arrived, it was customary, whatever he did in city 
XY, he does not follow the hierarchy, for said reasons, because for political reasons 
country Y has always been critical towards the other, but also because of knowledge. 


I know from mister X, he simply called the civil servant directly, wants to know ex- 
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actly who is responsible, he was given the name, calls him and the guy freaks out, the 
Commissioner is calling me, how is that possible? Well, that's one thing, I’d say the 
system here is well established. It is likely to remain like this for some time. The ques- 
tion is, whether the new member states, which are more English, will soften that. 
Well, the whole organisation here follows this system and so you have to adapt, or 
you can't survive. (P20: EK_716; 11:11) 


Thus, the importance of differences in the French and the Anglo-Saxon system 
has to be considered in the analysis of the influence of the hierarchical structure 
on teamwork. One of the interview partners highlighted the relevance of being 
aware of this difference. He gave an example of problems after the merger of two 
Directorates Generals representing the two different bureaucratic structures: 


There are different national domains/islets, some DGs (note: General Directorates) 
are more characterised by one culture. This was interesting when the DG traffic 
(Tram), which is very heterogeneous and the English language prevails, as well as 
the English administrative style, merged with DG energy, which is very francophone 
and where there's a strong Greek influence. The French administrative culture has 
been in the Commission since the 1950s and is very hierarchical. DG X has a French 
Director General, who is seen as an "absolute emperor", a sun god. There is some in- 
teraction between an extremely rigid hierarchy, the highest person in the hierarchy 
breaks the hierarchy and shows it too, e.g. by passing over people in the hierarchy. 
Greek administration o the other hand is very southern, there are official rules, which 
will then be disregarded somehow. After the merger mentioned above, there was a 
double culture shock in DHG traffic: a) on a linguistic level, .e. all documents have 
to be in French and b) also regarding the administrative culture: Anglo-Saxon ad- 
ministrative culture is very informal, there are hierarchies, but you can simply enter 
the room of a hierarchically superior person [...]. (Pl: EK_424; (8:10) 


4.3.2. Performance appraisal 


In “Reforming the Commission: A White Paper — Part 1” (2000: 15) the Euro- 
pean Commission defines the performance appraisal as follows: 


“Any staff appraisal system serves a number of purposes from providing feedback to 
staff and assessing performance against agreed objectives to judging their suitability 
for promotion. The starting point for staff appraisal in the Commission must be 
clearly defined mission statements for each department and job descriptions and task 
assignments for each member of staff. These are, in any event, key elements of the 
system of planning and programming of Commission activities. While a new system is 
needed, experience has shown that the key to a successful staff appraisal system lies 
in its fair and proper application by assessors. As a priority, management will re- 
ceive special training in appraisal and there will be checks on their application of the 
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system. Further thought will be given to ways to guarantee that appraisals are con- 
ducted equitably and efficiently. The heart of the new system of appraisal should be 
an annual dialogue between the assessed and their assessor to discuss how far 
clearly set objectives have been achieved. This is common in other European admini- 
strations and would provide staff with objective feedback on their performance, rec- 
ognizing achievement and, if necessary, encouraging them to do better by identifying 
areas for improvement. Career development issues, such as training and mobility, 
should also be discussed. Appraisal should also help in assessing a person's suitabil- 
ity for promotion based on past performance and aptitude for new tasks and respon- 
sibilities. Merit is a relative concept requiring staff to be assessed for promotion by 
comparison with their peers. This means that the appraisal needs to include the attri- 
bution of a mark (or marks). At present, appraisals in the Commission are made 
every two years. The link between the new annual appraisal and promotion proce- 
dures will be examined carefully to avoid placing an undue burden on managers and 
staff. More investment of time and effort in the new appraisal system is, however, 
needed. This new staff appraisal system must clearly be fair, transparent and objec- 
tive. Assessment should be carried out by the staff member's immediate superior, 
perhaps involving other colleagues, and the use of "two-way feedback". Finally, the 
appraisal of managers should include an element of assessment by their staff. Safe- 
guards will be developed for those involved in assessing their managers. A separate 
appraisal system will be introduced for Directors-General and Directors, which will 
assist the Commission in judging Directors for promotion to Director-General.” 


The European Commission describes the benefits of the appraisal system as fol- 
lows: 


“One of the benefits of a better appraisal system will be meeting the explicit require- 
ment in the Staff Regulations that promotions should be based on merit. Further im- 
provements to the promotion system are needed to bolster the aim that good perform- 
ance should be properly rewarded. This should include taking account of mobility 
and the development of specialist skills. Procedures to help under-performing staff. A 
clear definition of each official's tasks will give them and their managers an agreed 
basis on which to assess performance. The annual appraisal dialogue ought then to 
lead to an earlier detection of under-performance. The new career guidance function 
will include counselling for apparent under-performers and a skills review. There 
will be a guide to provide a clear definition of under-performance and guidelines for 
detecting it as well as procedures to be followed. Remedial measures may include 
additional training and reassignment to other posts [...].”’ 


McHugh & Bennett (1999: 191) argue that “the new agencies have experienced 
some difficulty with the implantation of their often disintegrated programs of stra- 
tegic change. The root cause of these difficulties might lie in a rigid adherence to 
an outmoded set of cultural values, a bureaucratic structure and old reward sys- 
tems coupled with a panic crazed obsession with qificiency, all of which may act 
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as impediments to longer term organizational performance”. They pointed out that 
one of the problems of implementing efficient teams in the public sector is that the 
reward sysiem is geared toward the individual rather than the team (McHugh & 
Bennett, 1999: 191). 

The Career Development Review and its implications on teamwork were criti- 
cally analyzed by the interviewed persons. In teams with an established team cul- 
ture (e.g. trust, existence of team norms that support the team work) the benefits 
of this control mechanism out weighed the problems. 


I could imagine this has effects on a team that's not so cohesive. In our team there 
has always been open discussion, also about evaluation matters. We have always told 
each other how many points they got, which is not that customary really, and which 
might lead to more competition, as in the end everyone is evaluated individually. 
When you work in a team, you will then be evaluated individually and not the team as 
a whole. The team as a whole may be evaluated or it is a part of the team leader's 
evaluation, but generally there is individual evaluation. However, thank god this has 
worked pretty well in our case. (P7: EK_357; 31:31) 


The benefits of the performance appraisal are a clear goal definition for the 
coming year based on the job description and a (more or less) subjective evalua- 
tion of the achievement of these goals. 


What we do, what many department heads and directors and such recommend, is that 

for example, and that's new in the system, that at the beginning of the year every em- 
ployee gets a clear target for the year and is told how this target will be evaluated. 
And this target is then measured at the end of the year and this year, January and 
February is when we have the evaluation talks, we will do that for the first time on 
the basis of the 2003 targets. Then we will see how it works. And this is often in- 
cluded in the positive criteria, the willingness and ability to work in teams, i.e. we 
signal the people fairly clearly that soloists who aren't willing to be team players 
have to expect negative points. (P6: EK_312; 54:54) 


The major problem is that the Career Development Review is based on a point 
system. The number of points is directly related to the promotion. Therefore, there 
is a fierce competition in the team, although “being a team-player” is awarded 
with points in the performance appraisal. Individuals have to deliberate about in- 
dividual interests or team interests. This might influence the efficiency of the 
whole team. 


No system can offer an evaluation, it is always subjective, i.e. personal evaluation, 
and if someone doesn't fit... The employee evaluation system has effects on all the 
team. Everyone's equally good, but three get more points than the others. That's 
linked to promotion. In addition, it is difficult to define a civil servant's performance. 
I think that customer satisfaction and enforcing the law, that's a contradiction. I be- 


lieve you'd have to use different methods: Advancement based on seniority and pro- 
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motion when I'm ready to face new challenges. When applying for a job, if you want 
to change, there is an independent commission you talk to and then there will be a se- 
lection. Only so will teambuilding be possible. At the moment: everybody puts in as 
much as possible for himself [...]. The System (note: employee evaluation system) is 
suitable for performance-oriented industrial companies and not for the European 
civil service. I'm trying to minimise the damage. Now it has to be proven that employ- 
ees don't get better. This system, however, expects employees to improve through 
trainings or depart. (P13: EK_543; 47:49) 


Consequently, it could be difficult to reach one of the important goals of the re- 
form, i.e. making the bureaucratic organisation more efficient. This emphasises 
the role of “context” when implementing and developing teams: the characteris- 
tics of a bureaucratic system have to be considered. A control mechanism like the 
Career Development Review can be useful in the specific context for which it has 
been developed (here: multinational companies) but can fail in another context. 

In summary, it can be assumed that the creation of a team culture (of trust) 
might help to make use of the benefits of the Career Development Review and on 
the other hand might facilitate coping with the inherent problems (Figure 8). 


FIGURE 8: BENEFITS AND PROBLEMS OF THE CAREER DEVELOPMENT REVIEW 
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Source: Analysis of interviews 
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4.3.3. Mobility - job rotation 


The movement of employees between jobs over a period of time and for differ- 
ent purposes can be described as job rotation (Bennett, 2003). With job rotation 
employees should gain a better knowledge of the work of other organizational 
units. Weerd-Nederhof et al. (2002: 327) suggest that a high degree of job rotation 
supports the consensus creation of individuals and therefore the interpretation of 
information. Thus, job rotation is often used as an organizational learning strat- 
egy. It is identified as a mechanism to reduce people’s boredom and to keep them 
interested in their jobs (Ortega, 2001: 1361). Often job rotation is used to encour- 
age the transfer of knowledge e.g. within a parent company and its subsidiaries. 
Kölling (2004) found out that in the knowledge management process between 
West- and East German companies the transfer of knowledge primarily takes 
place with the help of job rotation. However, the analysis of the interviews shows 
that job rotation does not automatically lead to knowledge transfer. The inter- 
viewed persons underlined the problematic of trust building within a team in an 
organizational climate of high mobility. 

In “Reforming the Commission: A White Paper — Part 1” (2000: 13-14) the 
European Commission encourages mobility: 


“Internal mobility will be encouraged by removing barriers such as those caused by 
the existing promotion system. The mobility rules specific to the External Service will 
be maintained and improved when necessary. The terms and conditions for mobility 
among European Institutions, and between them and Member State administrations 
and possibly public and private bodies, will be explored with a view to facilitating 
exchanges. More generally, to respond to limited mobility of certain people and to 
provide an incentive for mobility, it will be considered as an asset in staff appraisals 
and in appointing managers. The continuity of activities in the face of greater mobil- 
ity will be ensured, notably, by better organization of the handover of responsibilities 
between officials.” 


The analysis of the interviews clearly demonstrates that there is a discrepancy 
between the “as it should be” situation defined by the organization and the “as it 
is” situation perceived by the team members. 


The principle of rotation was formerly used in the diplomatic service, now universally 
for holders of so-called "sensitive jobs". This has led to enormous unrest amongst the 
staff. It has pros and cons: it provides relief for me as the boss, (note: the employee) 
will leave in a year's time anyway, don't make massive efforts to motivate him. The 
other person thinks the same, the German in question is 5 years older, knows he has 
to rotate away next year, thinks, I don't care what (note: the interviewed person) 
wants. This results in different behaviour. As a superior you invest more in new 
(note: employees), here I risk conflict, if you know someone leaves soon, what do I 
care. Rotation results in strange things. (P9: EK_44: 54:54) 
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[...] In the unit people have struggled to an agreement, someone leaves and you have 
to start from zero to teach the new employee everything. Like at school, where you 
have to teach people the same things right from zero. In every system that believes it 
has to be so economical that there is no overlap when a person is replaced.(P22: 
EK_857; 26:26) 


4.4. Individual 


Major findings 
This category comprises ‘personality traits’, ‘personal experiences’, ‘per- 
sonal interests/motivation’ and ‘educational background’ of the individual 
team member as driving factors for efficient multinational team work. 
68% of the interviewed persons highlighted the importance of personality traits 
as a factor influencing multinational team interactions. According to the litera- 
ture analysis (e.g. Ward et al., 2001) it can be assumed that specific personality 
traits are supportive for multinational team work. 
Another decisive issue for a well-functioning team is the personal experience 
of individuals. Especially past international assignment turned out to be of 
particular importance for team performance. Team members, who are experi- 
enced in multinational team work, are able to enhance the performance of teams 
in the learning process of the team as they know how to use the diverse (cul- 
tural) knowledge of each individual team member (Stern, 1997). 
The performance of an individual in the team work is based on personal in- 
terests and is motivation driven. The interviewed persons mentioned the stage 
of career development of the individual team member as a personal interest- 
driven factor (extrinsic motivation) of how to contribute to the team work. Ad- 
ditionally, personal interests/ motivation are strongly related to the perform- 
ance appraisal (single versus team player). Hackman (1987: 325) pointed out 
that for efficient team work, rewards and objectives have to focus on group, 
rather than on individual behaviour. The conviction of doing something useful 
(intrinsic motivation) is a motivational factor which might lead to efficient 
contribution to the team work in the European Commission. 
With team implementation the optimal level of diversity (qualifications, 
knowledge, personalities and cultural differences) has to be found to perform 
the task. A mix of educational backgrounds in a team (e.g. technicians and 
managers) might lead to a better problem solution as there are different ap- 
proaches of how to deal with a problem. On the other hand the heterogeneity in 
the education of the team members might enhance the complexity of the team 
work. 
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The sub-category “individual team member” comprises personality traits, per- 
sonal experiences, personal interests/motivation and educational background of 
the individual team member. 


4.4.1. Personality traits 


The role of personality in multinational teams was already highlighted in the 
literature analysis. In analogy to the expatriate adjustment literature (Ward et al., 
2001) it can be assumed that specific personality traits are supportive for multina- 
tional team work. Therefore, it is important to choose the ‘right people’. Psycho- 
logical tests, handpicking of experts and assessment centers are management tools 
right at hand. 17 of the interviewed persons mentioned the importance of person- 
ality as a relevant factor for the performance of their teams. 


So, in preparation for the interview I thought, at the end of the day it's the person that 
counts, the human element, that is, what sort of human being a person is. Nationality 
maybe influences in a particular way, if you want you can certainly find national... 
Although I myself am a bit reluctant... I'm an open person, respect towards the other 
and then e.g. very personal factors play an important part, maybe also nationality, 
but in my experience it's more a person's personality. (P7: EK_357; 61:61) 


It is tremendously important to create a feeling of trust, personal contact, personality. 
That is extremely personality-related and less related to nationality, well... in my 
area it is almost more important people have a certain attitude, a certain personality 
structure than that they come from a certain culture or are of a certain nationality. 
(P15: EK_586, 65:65) 


4.4.2. Personal Experiences 


One of the decisive issues of a well-functioning team is the personal experience 
of individuals. Especially past international assignment turned out to be of par- 
ticular importance for team performance. It has an impact on the way people in- 
teract in a multinational team. One can assume that individuals with positive ex- 
periences towards living and working together with people from other cultural 
backgrounds will more easily integrate themselves in a multinational team. They 
are aware of problems multinational teams have to cope with and have the ability 
to understand implicit informal rules and norms in multinational teams much 
more easily than less experienced team members. Therefore, they are able to en- 
hance the performance of teams in the learning process as they know how to use 
the diverse (cultural) knowledge of each individual team member (Stern, 1997). 


What's more, nobody here comes unprepared from some godforsaken in-the-sticks 
backwater place and -whack- lands in a completely foreign environment. Everybody 
speaks foreign languages, two, three or mare. Almost everybody Joining the, Kommis- 
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sion had worked somewhere else in an international context, far from home. Most 
have a postgraduate degree or at least completed some course abroad. That is, no 
one comes here really formed by his local environment and has to come to grips with 
a completely foreign environment, that's not the case. It may be very rarely the case 
that someone really speaks absolutely zilch French and starts showing nerves. That is 
the big exception. I don't think there is a cultural difference in this job and, let's say, 
the professional adaptation of the staff is so strong that we create significantly more 
mutuality. (P11: EK_489; 005:005) 


4.4.3. Personal Interests/ Motivation 


The performance of an individual in the team work is based on personal inter- 
ests and is motivation driven. This category deals with the question: What are the 
personal interests when contributing to team work? What is the motivation to add 
effectively to the team work? Power and interests of the individual team members 
on the one hand and the contextual organization on the other hand influence the 
learning process of individual team members and the team itself (Fink et al., 
2004b). 

The interviewed persons mentioned the stage of career development of the in- 
dividual team member as a personal interest-driven factor of how to contribute to 
the team work: If the individual team member is e.g. in the middle of his or her 
career then she/he will perform in an outstanding manner in order to be promoted. 
If someone is already in the final stage of his/her professional career or sees no 
possibility to get promoted this might not be the case. 


I addition, I'd say, there are several factors, cultural on the one hand and also from a 
development perspective, when the career perspectives are finished e.g. shortly be- 
fore retirement, then they show a completely different behavioural pattern than peo- 
ple in the middle of their career. These probably try harder than those who are at the 
end. (P8: EK 43, 15:15) 


However, it has to be considered that an outstanding performance of an in- 
dividual may not automatically lead to efficient team work. The individual has 
to decide (based on personal interests) whether it is better to be a team player 
or a single player in order to get promoted. Additionally, personal interests/ 
motivation are strongly related to the performance appraisal (single versus 
team player). Hackman (1987: 325) pointed out that for efficient team work, 
rewards and objectives have to focus on group, rather than on individual be- 
haviour. 


The interviewed persons pointed out that people might work for the European 
Commission as they are convinced that they do something useful. This is one of 
the motivations which might lead to efficient contribution to the team work. 
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To a satisfyingly large extent the Commission consists of people of conviction. If you 
don't believe in it, you despair. You will never find people so qualified who will ac- 
cept personal problems and the glorious (note: ironic) career opportunities, unless 
they are motivated through doing something they think important. The day this factor 
disappears we might as well close down. (P22: EK_857; 35:35) 


4.4.4. Educational Background 


Well-composed teams are characterized inter alia by the high task-relevance 
expertise of their individual team members (Hackman, 1987: 326). The most visi- 
ble kind of expertise is the educational background of a team member. The influ- 
ence of a team member’s educational background on team performance is 
strongly related to the task of the team. Depending on the type of organization, the 
task a team has to fulfill requires diverse skills. With team implementation the 
optimal level of diversity has to be defined to perform the task. A mix of educa- 
tional backgrounds in a team (e.g. technicians and managers) might lead to a bet- 
ter problem solution as there are different approaches of how to deal with a prob- 
lem. On the other hand the heterogeneity of the education of the team members 
might enhance the complexity of the team work. The code “educational back- 
ground” does not only consider diverse fields of education but also diverse sys- 
tems of education in the same field but in different cultures. 


[...] In fact there is, I'm not aware of any example of communications problems due 
to different origins or of problems in getting their work done because two people hav- 
ing interpreted their tasks differently because of their different national backgrounds. 
The problems in perception and differences between lawyers, economists and soci- 
ologists are certainly greater in their daily work than the differences in opinion be- 
tween, say, a Spanish and a German lawyer. And in this connection the educational 
background and the divided educational background really make things much easier. 
In my current team we have fairly uniform tasks, are very mixed as regards nationali- 
ties and very diverse as regards educational backgrounds. So lawyers, economists, 
translators, agriculture, what else is there, combinations from these areas. And there 
you see the main problem again, when addressing a subject, if you have to get the 
same type of work done as in the specifically nationality-related [...]. (P6: EK_312; 
03:03) 


4.5. Individual - Team Leader 


Major findings 
Team leader characteristics influence the performance of multinational teams. 


The types of leadership style and power were identified as relevant character- 
istics influencing the performance of a tea : 
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The task-oriented delegation of work and the transfer of relevant informa- 
tion to the team members were identified as crucial parts of a successful leader- 
ship style in the European Commission. 
The type of leadership style, especially the way of delegation, is strongly re- 
lated to personal interests and power of the leader. Consequently, for an effi- 
cient team work the leader has to walk a fine line in mixing personal interests, 
power and leadership style in a way that guarantees the optimal use of the poten- 
tial of the individual team member. 


With the new public management approach there is a move towards decentrali- 
zation in administration. This is accompanied by the movement towards team 
working. Many managers perceive this as threatening, especially those individuals 
“who have been socialized within a culture where it is accepted that the manager 
is controller, rather than facilitator of team effort” (McHugh & Bennett, 1999: 
191). 

Team leader characteristics affect the team work. They play a crucial role in 
the encouragement of framing and reframing knowledge within a team 
(Edmondson, 2003) and consequently influence directly the performance of a 
team. Besides other factors mentioned in the sub-category “individual team mem- 
ber”, the type of leadership style and power were identified as relevant character- 
istics influencing the performance of a team. 


4.5.1. Leadership style and power 


The task-oriented delegation of work and the transfer of relevant information to 
the team members were identified as crucial parts of a successful leadership style 
in the European Commission. This is consistent with the findings of Sarin & 
McDermott (2003). They investigated that the more team members are involved 
in the decision-making process by team leaders, the more efficient is the learning 
process within teams. If team leaders show this participatory behavior, team 
members take a broader view of their jobs, use a wider range of information and 
consider constraints in their decision-making process (Sarin & McDermott, 2003: 
725). A leadership style characterized by openness and information sharing sup- 
ports the building of trust between team members (Costa, 2003: 119). 

The type of leadership style, especially the way of delegation, is strongly re- 
lated to personal interests and power of the leader. Consequently, for an efficient 
team work the leader has to walk a fine line in mixing personal interests, power 
and leadership style in a way that guarantees the optimal use of the potential of 
the individual team member. 


[...] What apparently results in high motivation (note: in the team) is, when you 
really inform (note: the team members). I was shocked, because I had only said, I've 
just caught that, because I conduct meetings and. Leonduct a weekly meeting with the 
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whole team, with all staff together, takes one hour, which is 100 long anyway, be- 
cause I'm quite critical there, as it always turns into a monologue, because there's so 
much information. I inform them about it, apparently not everybody does that or not 
on a regular basis or not quite to such an extent, which surprises me, because I had 
thought everybody does it. And there they come up from the cafeteria and say they 
were in the cafeteria with a colleague from another department, they don't even know 
that and naturally this gives them the feeling of being included. That is, to be as 
transparent as possible and not to hold back information. Apparently this is an ele- 
ment [...]. (P20: EK_716; 61:61) 


4.6. Excursus: Knowledge Management 


Major findings 
The knowledge transfer in multinational teams in the European Commission 
was seen as being influenced by the organisational structure within the given 
organizational setting. Job rotation and the “Carrier Development Review” 
were identified as barriers for efficient knowledge management as they enhance 
personal interests of the individual team member. Personal inter- 
ests/motivation to share knowledge with the other team members is influenced 
by the value of the individual’s knowledge and the motivational disposition of 
the individual team member: it is coupled with the individual’s interest to ac- 

quire and retain relative power within the team and the organization. 

The sharing/transfer of knowledge depends on trust. The trust building proc- 
ess between individual team members needs time. Consequently, the inherently 
useful element of job rotation might negatively influence the knowledge trans- 
fer in a team. 


The transfer of information to the team members was identified as a character- 
istic of team leaders positively influencing multinational team work. Conse- 
quently, as knowledge management does not fit directly in one of the other cate- 
gories it was introduced at this place. 

Gupta & Govindarajan’s (2000: 475) concept of knowledge flows (into or out 
of a subsidiary) is based on the basic elements of a two-person communication: a 
message, a sender, a coding scheme, a channel, transmission through the channel, 
a decoding scheme, a receiver, and the assignment of meaning to the decoded 
message. It can be used as a frame of reference for the analysis of knowledge 
transfer within multinational teams in the European Commission. Gupta & Go- 
vindarajan (2000) define the knowledge flow as a function of the following five 
factors: (a) value of the source unit’s knowledge stock, (b) motivational disposi- 
tion of the source unit, (c) existence and richness of transmission channels, (d) 
motivational disposition of target unit, and (e) absorptive capacity of the target 


unit (Gupta & Govindarajan, 2000: 475). Applying these factors to individuals in 
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multinational teams implies the following for knowledge transfer within such 
teams (Gupta & Govindarajan, 2000: 475-476): 
a Value of individual's knowledge: The greater the value of an individual’s 
knowledge stock for the rest of the team, the greater its attractiveness for other 
team members. This is strongly related with the second factor influencing 
knowledge transfer within the team: 
= Motivational disposition of the individual: An individual’s uniquely valu- 
able knowledge is likely to enjoy an “information monopoly” within the coop- 
eration. This is strongly related with the codes “personal interests” and “‘moti- 
vation”, meaning that it is coupled with the individual’s interest to acquire and 
retain relative power within the team and the organization. 
a Existence and richness of transmission channels: Knowledge flows within 
teams cannot occur without the existence of transmission channels. 
® Motivational disposition of the other team members, which is character- 
ized by the ‘‘Not-Invented-Here” syndrome. According to Gupta & Govinda- 
rajan (2000: 476) this syndrome is driven by (a) an ego-defence mechanism 
against the other team members to block any information that might question 
one’s own competence and by (b) power struggles within the team and/or the 
organization. 
= Absorptive capacity of the other team members, which is characterized by 
their “ability to recognize the value of new information, assimilate it, and ap- 
ply it to commercial ends” (Cohen & Levinthal, 1990: 128 as quoted by Gupta 
& Govindarajan, 2000: 476). 
Holden (2002: 275-276) studies the role of ‘atmosphere” in the cross-cultural 
transfer of knowledge. Atmosphere is a “pervasive feeling, which is derived from 
experience and serves as a determinant of expectations concerning future coopera- 
tion in a business relationship or group activity such as collaborative learning or 
knowledge sharing” (Holden, 2002: 315). In multinational teams individuals can- 
not know how to handle all situations. However, they can and should create and 
sustain a conductive and collaborative atmosphere to support knowledge flow 
within the team (Holden, 2002: 275). As seen in the analysis of the interviews the 
atmosphere within multinational teams is related to the establishment of multina- 
tional team norms. 


4.6.1. Knowledge Transfer 


In the empirical data the level of knowledge transfer was seen as being influ- 
enced by the organisational structure (i.e. the specific organizational context of 
the European Commission). Job rotation and the Career Development Review 
(which are themselves influenced by the codes “personal interests/motivation’’) 
were identified as barriers for efficient knowledge management: 
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And as I said, this evaluation system, which is extraordinarily important for promo- 
tion, naturally is a very important evaluation for the individual him- or herself. 
Evaluation systems, where in the individual case there is of course the problem, do I 
keep my knowledge or abilities to myself and do I try as best as I can to get through 
with that vis-a-vis the director, department head or director general, or am I willing 
to share it beyond the borders of a department. And only very few, very good, people 
do that. Well, if someone really knows he is an authority in his area, really knows the 
subject inside out, then he is willing to share this. The, if he or she knows, if they do 
that, the other side also provides information he or she can make good use of. (P21: 
EK 751; 31:31) 


The sharing/transfer of knowledge depends on trust. The trust building process 
between individual team members needs time. Consequently, the inherently useful 
element of job rotation might negatively influence the knowledge transfer in a 
team. 


I don’t know how often we reinvent the wheel within a year, but when a member of 
staff departs, at least half his knowledge is lost. Alright, there are the hand over notes 
and so on, but, no, a lot is lost. And often, no really as a rule, the successor of a de- 
parting civil servant, goes to another General Directorate, only arrives after he has 
left. That is, there is no overlap where you can pass things on. What is completely lost 
is contacts. If you have contacts to, say, professional organisations, stakeholders or 
whomever, or to other General Directorates, they are lost completely, they are not 
passed on. Reports and files are also not drawn up in a way to make them compre- 
hensible, so that the next person cannot understand them. There is no uniform filing 
system, neither in the Commission itself nor in the departments, everybody does as he 
pleases. Well, that is an area where much is lost. (P23: EK_899; 83:83) 


Earley & Gibson (2002: 161) state that teams need to create repositories of 
team knowledge and information (e.g. email archives, electronic versions of re- 
ports, meeting notes) to enhance their effectiveness. 

The lack of a common archiving-system (information technology) as a support 
for efficient knowledge management was mentioned by the interviewed persons. 
With the reform of the European Commission this is changing (Reforming the 
Commission: A White Paper — Part 1, 2000: 10). 


Then, up to now, but this is about to change, there has partly been little culture of 
documentation in the sense of knowledge management with systematic archives and 
similar things, which in Austria is a matter of course. Filing plans, fort instance, still 
haven't been introduced in the Commission, which in Austria is standard procedure 
down to the army, but in fact very few people have problems adapting. (P6: EK_312; 
23:23) 


One interview partner gave an example of how to deal with job rotation and its 


influence on knowledge management. He highlighted the importance of core team 
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members, meaning that there are some members who stay in the project for the 
whole duration as a kind of “knowledge manager”. 


There has certainly been a relatively strong continuity. Partly changed, but remained 
at the core, that is there were always memories, not just in paper and facts, but also 
in the form of informal communication, built-up trust, maybe also mistrust. Even this 
is possible. (P24: EK_910; 15:15) 


4.7. Team 


Major findings 
The establishment of multinational team norms helps to deal with complexity 
inherent in multinational teams. Thus, team norms need to be established to 
ensure an efficient use of the particularities (diversity) of each individual team 
member. 
Multinational teams have to establish both relational (mutual considerateness) 
and performance-oriented team norms (informal rules, facilitation of commu- 
nication) to increase their performance. 

Mutual considerateness is based on mutual dependency within the team. It is 
supported by the development of an ‘embedded buffer’, i.e. “don’t feel of- 
fended when something does not work like you are used to”. Thus, this team 
norm helps to overcome problems based on culturally determined different 

e.g. working and communication - styles. 

_ The use of informal rules is an instrument to facilitate communication within 
a team. The establishment of informal rules within teams allows for the accel- 
eration of the information flow. In times of intensive use of information tech- 
nology, communication via e-mail is quite often used to overcome hierarchical 
barriers. 


As seen in the integrative diversity approach to study multinational interactions 
(see Figure 4) based on the literature analysis, the establishment of team norms is 
crucial for dealing with the complexity inherent in multinational teams: Team 
norms are an important tool to manage members’ behavior as they define the per- 
ception and interaction of a team’s members, the decision making approach, and 
the way of how problems are solved (Chatman & Flynn, 2001: 957). It has to be 
considered that norms are established and enforced not for every conceivable 
situation but with respect to behaviors that have some significance for the team 
(Feldman, 1984: 47). 

An organization which delegates a team member, or an organization which es- 
tablishes teams, could already have established a certain framework of norms for 
team work. Team members reconcile this framework and develop their own 
norms of communication and decision making within the given power and deci- 
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sion room of the team. The establishment of efficient team norms is related to the 
‘atmosphere’ (Holden, 2002) within a team: Although team members cannot be 
aware of all situations which might emerge in a multinational setting they can 
create a conductive and collaborative atmosphere supporting the establishment of 
efficient multinational team norms. These team norms notably base on repertoires 
of behavioral norms that are known by individual team members from different 
contexts, which are in turn influenced by team members’ own perceptions, ex- 
periences and interests as well as cultural standards. Therefore, efficient multina- 
tional team norms are the mutual consensus of all team members of how to deal 
with their diverse perceptions and cultural standards within the given organiza- 
tional context. Consequently, the existence of team norms does not mean that 
team members assimilate to a set of existing norms, which would imply a loss of 
the benefits of diversity within the team. Efficient team norms are a tool to facili- 
tate interaction within a team, while at the same time making use of the particular 
knowledge of each team member based on his/her cultural background. Earley & 
Mosakowski (2000) refer to these shared team norms as ‘hybrid culture’. They 
define ‘hybrid culture’ as an “emergent and simplified set of rules and actions, 
work capabilities expectations, and member perceptions that individuals within a 
team develop, share, and enact after mutual interaction” (Earley & Mosakowski, 
2000 as quoted by Earley & Gibson, 2002: 45). Duarte & Synder (1999) point out 
that multinational teams have to develop organizational norms and values concen- 
trating on collaboration, respecting and working with people from all cultures, 
keeping criticism constructive and sharing information. 


4.7.1. Informal rules 


The influence of the hierarchical system on the team work was already men- 
tioned. Individuals in the teams develop their own informal structures to facilitate 
and accelerate the daily work within the hierarchical organization. It is important 
for an efficient team work that team members are aware of these rules. The identi- 
fication of these informal rules is not easy. One of these rules that could be identi- 
fied within the interviews is the informal way of communication in a team. 


[...] and even when you're inside such a hierarchical system, you can still say, before 
I send a document on a trip, I'll call such and such person, try to clarify things in ad- 
vance or I simply put it in the mail and wait how it turns out in the end [...]. (P4: 
EK 208; 16:16) 
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4.7.2. Facilitation of communication 


The use of informal rules is an instrument to facilitate the communication 
within a team. In particular, the interviewed persons see communication via email 
as a strategy to overcome hierarchical barriers. 


Everything got much easier through e-mails. Because I must not send a director in 
another General Directorate a note, I am only allowed to officially communicate with 
directors general of my own level, that is with an official note. But I can send anyone 
an e-mail. Thus a lot is done informally. Well, I would say, e-mail has changed our 
working style significantly, quite for the better. (P23: EK_899; 107:207) 


The question to whom to send a copy of the email is a question of power: If 
person A sends a mail to person B the question is whether to send the mail in copy 
to the team leader or not. The thought behind that is to ameliorate and accelerate 
the knowledge transfer as informing the team leader is used as a way of exerting 
pressure. 


Much more influenced by e-mail than formal rules, that is by the opportunities e-mail 
provides, how many people you inform about everything you do. When I write an e- 
mail to A, I add 5 people in copy or just one, or no one. There is yet little culture in 
the Commission to systematically include people in copy or generally to include no 
one. This is developing and much more depends on the individual than on fixed rules 
and I don't see any difference depending on a person's nationality. (P6: EK_312; 
27:27) 


4.7.3. Mutual considerateness 


Based on the mutual dependency, i.e. the awareness that the particular knowl- 
edge of each team member is needed to fulfil the task, the interviewed persons 
identified the mutual considerateness as factor for the success of multinational 
team work. Webster Dictionary (online: 07.09.2004) defines considerateness as 
“kind and considerate regard for others, whereas ‘considerate’? is defined as 
showing concern for the rights and feelings of others”. 


Nevertheless, there are certain rules, you also have to think from a human and the 
political perspective. Like the bull in the china shop — with this mentality you proba- 
bly won't get far, unless you're the boss, but not even then. You realise you need the 
people somewhere. What my first colleague told me, roughly, no matter which civil 
servant you meet, you'll be friendly in any case, as you don't know where you will 
meet him again. Funnily enough we met again a month ago, even at work, after not 
seeing each other for 6, 7 years.. (P15: EK_586; 16:16) 


Over the years each individual should develop a kind of “embedded buffer” 
which encourages showing respect to other cultures. This helps to deal with 
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emerging problems based on e.g. culturally determined different working and 
communication styles. 


Occasionally you treat each other roughly, but you never go beyond a certain point. 
Great store is set by conforming with the rules, although you're very rough content 
wise. I would say, hurt yes, kill no, and if you hurt, not to leave scars, because we all 
have to change again and in the end we all depend on each other. That does not 
mean you don't address the issue, but you don't, I can't remember this ever happen- 
ing, you don't really get personal. That you say, I won't do this because it's Mister X 
or mister Y, no, it is more businesslike. I mentioned earlier, the negative thing about 
the Commission is that they don't treat you as a human being, but rather as a thing. 
The positive effect of this is that it is not about A doesn't get along with B and so on, 
but once again we're on a factual level. (P12: EK_493,; 11:11) 


Another important aspect of this team norm is the search for consensus. The 
general approach to search for consensus is a basis requirement for efficient team 
work. 


Often, everything is about group dynamics, there it depends on knowing where the 
individual interests lie, what a person's interests are and the interests of another. You 
don't want to, you are looking for consensus, you do not carelessly isolate anyone or 
... unintelligible... exclude north-south, but you're trying to make it more abstract. 
Everybody has a problem at some stage, there's no one who's going to say yes and 
fine to everything [...]. And it's the same in meetings, this guy has been sent down 
from Helsinki, in order to say no, and when he returns and tells them he didn't say 
no, he's out of a job, or he can say, yes, I said no, but the other 14 all said yes and I 
was the minority and hard luck [...]. (P17: EK_671; 048:048) 


4.8. Moderators 


The relations between society, organization, individual and team category are 
defined by moderators: task, team size, and learning process. 

The task a team has to fulfil determines the optimal diversity mix within team 
members. The performance of a team depends on the degree of a task’s re- 
sponsibility assignment: Individuals who know what their task is perform bet- 
ter than those without a clear responsibility assignment. Team performance is 
also influenced by the type of task (e.g. routine versus special project). 

Team size depends on the task a team has to fulfil. In multinational teams, the 
number of cultures within a team is a crucial success factor. In teams with a 
large number of cultures it is easier to develop team norms: There is not so 
much concentration of culturally determined norms of behaviour as it is the case 
when two or three cultures dominate the team. To be continued. 
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norms of behaviour rather than on the establishment of common team norms. 
The empirical analysis shows that the learning process within a team is a main 
moderator of the relations between the categories in the model. In learning proc- 
esses members of multinational teams become aware of the various categories 
that influence team performance and their inherent complexity. They learn about 
(a) the relations between society, organization, team and individual and (b) the 
relations within society, organization and team. However, learning processes 
within teams takes time. The empirical study shows that if the organization it- 
self sets measures (e.g. job rotation) which are not compatible with the time 
needed for the learning process team work might fail. 


The complex relations of the society, organization, individual and team cate- 
gory are influenced by the following moderating variables: the task of the team, 
the team size including the relevance of the number of cultures in the team, and 
the learning process. 


4.8.1. Task 


Hackman (1987: 324) defines the task of a group as a “whole and meaningful 
piece of work, with a visible outcome”. The task may determine performance 
pressure, since a goal has to be met. Rewards for achieving and sanctions for not 
achieving determine the influence of performance pressure on the behavior of 
team members and on possible outcomes. The nature of a task determines the 
needs of resources and skills (Jackson et al., 1995: 218). Based on the definition 
of the task the question has to be raised: Is there a team needed to solve the prob- 
lem or is it more efficient to work alone? When deciding for the implementation 
of a team, an optimal qualification mix (diversity) of team members by educa- 
tional and cultural background, experience, physical requirements, etc. has to be 
identified. Consequently, work on the task shows how efficient the team selection 
and implementation process was and how well the team is performing (Hackman, 
1987: 324-327). 


Then I worked in a third team in the Commission. That was broader in its tasks, be- 
cause it included a lot of advising politicians and again we were a mixed team. It was 
clear right from the start that the advantage of a mixed team, because it was easier 
when advising politicians to spot sensibilities in the individual member states early, 
which results in a possible solution compared to another possible solution for a prob- 
lem or does not result in one and so on. This means, it could be seen most clearly that 
a team with a very mixed composition certainly increased our problem solving ca- 
pacity and, in particular, improves our sensitivity towards problems that can lead to 
different suggestions for solutions and policies. That is, you can thus reduce the time 
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4.8.1.1. Responsibility assignment 


The responsibility assignment influences the output of a team. If each individ- 
ual team member is aware of his/her task then the output will be higher. 


Everybody should be fully aware of his objectives, about his role in the team and not 
try to shirk responsibilities. If it is not clear who has to coordinate things, this might 
lead to problems. Everybody should see himself in the team's output and find himself 
reflected individually. (P5: EK_261; 35:37) 


The complexity of a task is described by the required acts and information cues 
and sets up the upper limits on knowledge, skills, and resources individuals need 
to fulfil a task (Earley & Gibson, 2002: 149). The acceptance of the responsibility 
assignment and the qualitative fulfilment of the task is influenced by the complex- 
ity of the task (routine versus special project) as this defines how often the team 
and therefore the single team member is in contact with a hierarchically higher 
positioned person. This might directly influence the personal career development 
and is therefore determined by personal interests of a single team member (team 
versus personal interests). Thus, it can be assumed that the responsibility assign- 
ment is crucial for the transfer of knowledge within the team. 


I have task areas, for example, where there is so much work to do which is distrib- 
uted randomly, with the aim of providing equal workloads to everyone, so that no one 
has to struggle to do anything in particular. Then again, I could be in a department, 
where I know this year there are so and so many routine tasks and a project of which 
I know I will present to the Director General three times, where everybody is really 
keen to get the project and not the routine tasks assigned. (P6: EK_312; 58:58) 


4.8.2. Team size 


Team size has to be large enough to fulfill the task, meaning that sufficient re- 
sources (manpower, time), sufficient capabilities and knowledge must be avail- 
able. In consensus driven teams it seems to be easier to reach consensus among a 
smaller than a larger group. Therefore, large multinational teams might not be as 
efficient as smaller teams (Hackman, 1987: 327). At least, this is a proposition 
also often raised in the context of the enlargement of the European Union. 


4.8.2.1. Number of cultures in a team 


On the other hand, it can be assumed that the larger the team and the more cul- 
turally different the members in the team are the more easily the occurrence of 
bilateral conflicts might be reduced. If two groups with different values and norms 
have to interact in one team, then the adoption of either norms A or B as team 
norms becomes the core of a power game with a good chance to escalate and to 
become a stalemate confrontation. As the number of encounters grows by (n?-n)/2 
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the importance of a single clash of norms decreases by 2/(n?-n). Beyond eight 
team members with diverse national backgrounds of values and norms it will be 
difficult for a team member to take note and assess all those clashes. Therefore, 
the importance of clashes becomes small enough to give room for adopting new 
reciprocal team norms that serve the interest of all team members. Consequently, 
it can be assumed that the likelihood to succeed with the establishment of new 
team norms is increases with diversity among team members (Fink et al., 2004b). 


I have to say, in our team German-speaking countries are strongly represented, I 
particular, of our 8 people 3 are German, 2 are French, the secretary is Belgian, also 
quite francophone, and one Austrian, that is me. In our department the Romance 
countries are heavily represented, there are many French speakers, but on the other 
hand there are also German speakers, extraordinarily many German speakers. We 
are three Austrians, in total we are 43 people of which three are Austrian, I have 
never seen anything like it, that is we have a strong element of German/French col- 
leagues in the department and this certainly influences our work. (P7: EK 357; 
15:15) 


4.8.3. Learning process 


Learning processes within teams help to overcome insufficiencies in the action 
repertoires of individuals and the organization itself (e.g. organizational culture, 
organizational structure) (Stern, 1997: 70). Reflection on team processes increases 
awareness of team members and fosters learning processes, which in turn (in 
analogy to Argyris & Schön, 1974) could help to make things right, but also to 
make the right things. 

The learning process of individual team members and the team itself is directly 
influenced by power and interests of the individual team members and the particu- 
lar organization. Conflicts of interest, the desire to gain or maintain power, or the 
wish not to subordinate oneself have an influence on team learning and conse- 
quently on team performance. Interests of individuals are influenced by the social 
system into which they are embedded (the contextual organization), by their per- 
sonal needs, income, experience and stock of knowledge. 


[...] With this adaptation, the fact that you change, I would say, because of this con- 
stant exchange and watching and partly copying behaviour and so on. But also, in 
order to better understand where you frequently stand with certain nationalities, you 
behave indeed differently, because you respect that. During the learning process you 
often get a bloody nose or are confused or offended or whatever. In the meantime, 
when a Dutchman approaches me directly and says he doesn't find that particularly 
good, I don't immediately get this strange feeling in the stomach, he attacks me per- 
sonally, but listen first what he has to say. And I know it isn't personal and so the 
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learning process and the adaptation process are really important. (P10: EK_461; 
46:46) 


4.9. Recommendations for managers and researchers 


This chapter has presented results of the empirical study in the European 
Commission. The analysis of the interviews followed the theoretical framework 
which highlighted three major research aspects. These aspects allow for a deeper 
analysis of multinational team work and are summarized in the following. Addi- 
tionally, this section aims to develop propositions for future research which are 
deduced from the empirical findings of multinational team work in the European 
Commission. The propositions concern the previously identified categories of 
influence on multinational team performance. Managers can use these proposi- 
tions as guidelines to analyze potential issues in their teams. 


a Research Aspect 1: Which categories influence the performance of multi- 
national teams? 

Research aspect 1 analyzes categories that influence the performance of multi- 
national teams. Categories that affect multinational team performance are identi- 
fied and arranged in an integrated model. 

= Research Aspect 2: Are these categories related? If yes, how are they re- 
lated? 


The analysis of categories influencing multinational team performance derives 
from a complex set of influences and needs to consider the context of the particu- 
lar organization. 

Recent research on multinational team work investigates only a few variables 
in the particular categories (society, organization, individual, team and modera- 
tors) which have been identified through the interviews. As seen in the literature 
analysis the statistical significance of a variable might change when other vari- 
ables are added. The empirical study shows that there are mutual causal relations 
between categories and that the categories are highly interdependent. Therefore, 
the model (figure 9) as presented below integrates all of the identified categories 
and shows its relations. However, in order to reduce complexity it does not in- 
clude all the details of the data analysis. A summary of the complex relations be- 
tween the various variables of each category is presented in appendix C. It shows 
the source of difference in each category and the characteristics of the specific 
source of difference within the category. Then it highlights how variables from 
other categories influence the category under study. Finally, it is shown if and 
how the specific category has an impact on a) other categories determining team 
performance or b) if it directly influences team performance. 
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FIGURE 9: FIVE CATEGORIES DETERMINING TEAM PERFORMANCE: THE COM- 
PLEXITY MODEL OF MULTINATIONAL TEAM PERFORMANCE 
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The model contains five categories of influence on multinational team per- 
formance: society (cultural values and culturally determined norms of behavior), 
organization (organizational culture and organizational structure), individual (per- 
sonal interests and motivations, personality traits, and personal experiences, i.e. 
past international assignments and educational background), team (team norms) 
and moderators (task, team size and learning process). The model is illustrated in 
figure 9; its description is done clockwise starting from the left. 


Society 

The first category consists of factors that concern the culturally determined 
source of diversity within a multinational team. It highlights the relevance of cul- 
tural values and culturally determined norms of behavior for the efficient multina- 
tional team work. Whereas most of the studies in literature analyze the relation 
between cultural values (e.g. individualism, collectivism, power.distance etc.) and 
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team performance, the empirical part of this study underlines that not cultural val- 
ues per se, but the experienced culturally determined differences in norms of be- 
havior (which are indirectly reflected by cultural values) influence the output of 
multinational team work. 


Culturally determined norms of behavior: In particular, two culturally deter- 
mined norms of behavior can be identified: different ways of criticism and differ- 
ent working styles. The diversity in these norms of behavior can be mainly ex- 
plained by dividing team members in two main groups- those from the South of 
Europe and those from the North of Europe. Ignoring the influence of the other 
categories in the model, it can be said that people from the South prefer a more 
“indirect” way of criticism whereas those from the North are more direct in their 
criticism. In the way of how work is done, people from the South prefer a more 
process-orientated approach whereas people from the North are more goal ori- 
ented. Depending on the degree of difference, meaning where on these two sides 
of the working-style continuum each team member is situated, problems in the 
interaction might occur. 


Proposition 2a: Culturally determined norms of behavior influence multina- 
tional team performance. 


Proposition 2b: There is an inverse relationship between culturally deter- 
mined different ways of criticism and the performance of multinational 
teams. 


Proposition 2c: There is an inverse relationship between culturally deter- 
mined differences of working styles and the performance of multinational 
teams. 


Cultural values: The empirical study shows that members of multinational 
teams link cultural values to personality traits. If in the team work problems oc- 
cur, the personality of a person is seen as a more relevant explanation factor than 
differences in cultural values. The influence of cultural value dimensions on mul- 
tinational team performance is overwritten by personality traits of the individual 
team members. 


Proposition 3: In multinational teams, a fit of personality traits between 
team members is more important than similarities in cultural values to per- 
form efficiently. 
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Language: Another aspect of this category is language. In multinational teams 
the communication in a second language is an under-considered stress factor. 
However, in the empirical study the “language” challenge was seen more as a 
hindrance to multinational team performance than cultural differences per se. The 
need to communicate in a second language might impair the active participation in 
the team work. Additionally, it can reduce the ability of placing key information 
within the team. Speaking in a second language increases the potential of misun- 
derstandings. This slows down the trust building process within the team, which 
has negative impact on team performance. 


Proposition 4a: Speaking in a second language is positively related to the 
feeling of stress. 


Proposition 4b: The need to speak in a second language negatively effects 
the individual contributions to task achievement of a team. 


Proposition 4c: The communication in a second language is a potential fac- 
tor for misunderstandings in multinational teams. Misunderstandings be- 
tween team members are inversely related to team performance. 


Organization 

The second category of factors which determine the performance of multina- 
tional teams derives from the organizational context. It includes factors which can 
be influenced by the organization itself. It is in the hand of the organization to 
define and regulate these factors considering its organizational environment and 
strategic thoughts. Ignoring the other factors of the integrated model, this category 
allows the organization itself to take the right steps to establish well-performing 
multinational teams and to foster their development. 

Organizational culture: The organizational culture of an organization is linked 
to the cultural values of the organizational founders and their core groups. House 
et al. (2004: 77-78) underline that, “if people from a given society share schemas, 
then the organizations within that society are likely to have structures and cultures 
that reflect those schemas”. 


Proposition 5a: Organizational culture is influenced by societal culture. 


Proposition 5b: Members of multinational teams who are socialized within 


the predominant societal culture of the organization adapt to the organiza- 
tional culture more easily. 


Individuals might perceive the organizational culture in a different manner than 
defined by the organization itself. The un study puts emphasis on the per- 
ceived kind of organizational culture in con o the explicitly ‚defined organiza- 
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tional culture as influencing factor on team performance. The perceived kind of 
organizational culture might differ from department to department within the 
same organization. 


Proposition 6a: Team members’ perception of the organizational culture ac- 
tually experienced in their daily work might be different from the explicitly 
defined organizational culture by the organization itself. 


Proposition 6b: In order to establish well-performing multinational teams, 
managers/team members have to be aware of the perceived kind of organ- 
izational culture. The organizational culture influences the establishment of 
a team culture (or not) and fosters the motivation to achieve a task (or not). 


Culturally determined differences in norms of behavior foster the development 
of a kind of “culture of tolerance” within the organization under study. This might 
have a positive or negative impact on team performance. The feeling of working 
in a “low-trust culture” restrains the development of a team culture and negatively 
influences team performance. As the organization under study is a bureaucratic 
organization, another aspect of the perceived kind of organizational culture is the 
feeling of “being a human machine in the organization”. This feeling has direct 
impact on the personal motivation. Results of this study show that it is a negative 
relation. 

The explicitly defined organizational culture identified in the empirical study 
deals with the huge number of diverse languages in the organization. The organi- 
zation has implemented what is called “Eurospeak”, which is a mix between Eng- 
lish and French. 

Organizational structure: The organizational structure of an organization is an 
essential factor which influences the performance of multinational teams. In a 
bureaucratic organization hierarchical structures have an impact on the perform- 
ance of teams. Based on the historical and national roots of a department, hierar- 
chy is of particular importance (French system) or not (Anglo-Saxon system). 

Another important aspect of the organizational structure is the performance ap- 
praisal system (see also: Kirkman & Den Hartog, 2004: 250-253), i.e. the system 
an organization uses to reward its employees. If an organization is interested in 
team work, then it has to establish a reward system that considers team perform- 
ance and not only individual performance. If this is not the case, this might nega- 
tively influence the establishment of a team culture and the team work. This leads 
us to another key factor: The implemented appraisal system must be adapted to 
the particular organization. According to the empirical study, problems in team 
work emerge when a rewarding system which is particularly used by profit- 
organizations is implemented in a public, bureaucratic organization. 
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Proposition 7a: An inadequate performance appraisal system might have 
negative impacts on a) the establishment of a team culture and b) on an al- 
ready existing team culture. 


Proposition 7b: Performance appraisal systems need to be adapted to the 
needs of the particular organization. 


Job rotation is a further aspect of organizational structure and the latter influ- 
ences team performance. The findings of the study give evidence that a high mo- 
bility of employees might negatively influence the knowledge transfer willingness 
of team members as it hinders the development of a trust-based team culture. 


Proposition 8a: Job Rotation might be inversely related to a clear identifica- 
tion with the team. 


Proposition 8b: A lack of identification with the team leads to a lack of loy- 
alty and trust within the team. 


Proposition 8c: Job Rotation has negative effects on knowledge transfer 
among team members. However, it might allow bringing new knowledge in 
the team. 


Individual 

The third category of factors driving multinational team performance com- 
prises sub-categories which can be influenced only by the individual team mem- 
ber itself. Ignoring the other categories of the model, the behaviour of the individ- 
ual in multinational teams is influenced on the one hand by “non-visible” and on 
the other hand by “visible factors”. Non-visible factors are personality, personal 
experiences and personal interests/ motivation. Visible factors are those which are 
readily detectable for all team members (e.g. educational background). Personal- 
ity, personal experiences and personal interests/ motivation are interactively re- 
lated. However, it is quite difficult to be aware of possible overlaps of the non- 
visible characteristics of the single team members. Similarities and differences in 
this category will become obvious not until the interaction of the individual team 
members. 

Personality: People are socialized within a specific society and consequently, 
cultural values of this society support the conformity in the ways individuals think 
and act (Brannen et al., 2004: 46). Nevertheless, people are also individuals which 
are characterized by their own personality. In the literature, talking about person- 
ality means talking about personality traits, i.e. relatively stable, unique character- 
istics of individuals (Brannen et al., 2004: 46). It was already highlighted that in 


multinational teams a fit in personalities of the in vidual team members seems to 
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be more important than similarities in cultural values. However, it cannot be ig- 
nored that these two constructs (i.e. the sociological and the psychological charac- 
teristics of an individual) are related. It is difficult to imagine that in collectivistic 
countries solely individuals with individual-oriented personality traits live. 


Proposition 9: Personality traits of individuals in a given society are posi- 


tively related to cultural values of this society. 


Personal experiences: In multinational teams personal experiences are pre- 
dominantly expressed in terms of past international assignments. Individuals who 
have already lived abroad and worked in multinational settings might integrate in 
multinational teams more easily. Past international assignments and working ex- 
periences in multinational teams foster the ability to understand implicit informal 
rules and norms in those teams. Being aware of the complexity of the influencing 
categories on multinational team performance allows for an efficient use of di- 
verse knowledge of the other team members. Experts in multinational team work 
can further and encourage the establishment of efficient team norms as they are 
aware of the interrelations of the categories in the model: If one category is not 
considered or its influence is not taken seriously the whole model will be influ- 
enced - including team performance. 


Proposition 10: Multinational team performance can be increased if there is 


at least one efficient multinational team work-expert in the team. 


Personal interests and motivations: Personal interests and motivations of team 
members have an impact on efficient team work. The study underlines that the 
individual’s career development stage influences the interest to participate more 
or less in team work. However, contributing to team work might not automatically 
mean being interested in the success of the whole team. This is influenced by in- 
dividual’s attitudes towards being a team- or a single player and can be implicitly 
affected by the organization itself (e.g. through a team-adapted job performance 
appraisal system). Additionally, an individual’s motivation to work in a specific 
team, or more generally in a specific organization, is of relevance for multina- 
tional team performance. In international public organizations the feeling of con- 
tributing to something useful and important for the general public has a positive 
impact on team performance. 
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Proposition Ila: Personal interests of team members influence multina- 
tional team performance. 


Proposition 11b: Personal interests are influenced by personality traits and 
can be affected by the organization. Organizations might have structures 
which do (not) support individual’s orientation towards teams (e.g. team- 
adapted job performance appraisal system). 


Educational background: is a visible characteristic of team members in multi- 
national teams. Depending on the task a team has to fulfill, a mix of educational 
backgrounds is necessary or not. The empirical study underlines the existence of 
communication problems not as a result of cultural differences but because of 
diverse educational backgrounds of team members. Additionally, it has to be con- 
sidered that even if team members have the same educational background, the 
education might be different in various countries. This leads to misunderstandings 
and slows down decision-making of teams. Therefore, task is a crucial element in 
the team performance process, as it deals with the question of the degree of diver- 
sity needed within the team. 


Proposition 12: Depending on the task, diverse educational backgrounds of 
team members allow for efficient problem solutions. However, diverse edu- 


cational backgrounds might slow down the decision-making of teams. 


Moderators 

The relations between society, organization, individual and team category are 
defined by the moderators (task, team size, learning process). 

Task: The task a team has to fulfil determines the optimal diversity mix within 
team members. Thus, with the definition of task the optimal degree of the diver- 
sity needed within team members or conversely the optimal degree of individuals’ 
overlaps of the categories in the model is defined. The performance of a team de- 
pends on the degree of a task’s responsibility assignment: Individuals who know 
what their task is perform better than those without a clear responsibility assign- 
ment. Team performance is also influenced by the type of task (e.g. routine versus 
special project). 


Proposition 13a: The task of a team defines the needed degree of diversity 
in the society and individual category. 


Proposition 13b: A clear task responsibility assignment is positively related 
to team performance. 
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Team size: Team size depends on the task a team has to fulfil. According to the 
task the optimal team size needs to be defined. In multinational teams, the number 
of cultures within a team is a crucial success factor. In teams with a large number 
of cultures it is easier to develop team norms: There is not so much concentration 
of culturally determined norms of behaviour as it is the case when two or three 
cultures dominate the team. In the latter case, team members of the dominant cul- 
tures will insist on their norms of behaviour rather than on the establishment of 
separate team norms. 


Proposition 14: The more cultures are represented in a team the less con- 
flicts occur due to culturally determined norms of behaviour and the easier it 


is to establish efficient team norms. 


Learning process: In the learning process members of multinational teams be- 
come aware of the various categories of influence on team performance and their 
inherent complexity. They learn about (a) the relations between the society, or- 
ganization and individual category and (b) the relations between the sub- 
categories in the categories. They use this knowledge to establish their team. In a 
next step, reflection on team processes increases awareness of team members and 
fosters learning processes, which in turn (in analogy to Argyris & Schön 1974) 
could help to make things right, but also to make the right things. Learning proc- 
esses within teams in a particular organization consist of single-loop and double 
loop-learning (Argyris, 1999). “Whenever an error is detected and corrected with- 
out questioning or altering the underlying value of the system, the learning is sin- 
gle-loop” (Argyris, 1999: 68). Single-loop learning is appropriate for routines, 
meaning that it supports to get the everyday job in a team done (Argyris, 1999: 
69). Double-loop learning is characterized by learning “when mismatches are cor- 
rected by first examining and altering the governing variables and then the ac- 
tions” (Argyris, 1999: 68). It is more relevant for complex issues and may even 
lead to adaptation of values if “old value structures’ are perceived as obsolete (Ar- 
gyris & Schön 1974). Thus, the implementation of new HR practices in the Euro- 
pean Commission should be accompanied by a cultural and structural change in 
the long run. 

Learning processes within teams take time. Multinational team members need 
time to understand one another’s behaviour, to identify mutually agreeable ways 
of working together and to judge one another’s capabilities (Ravlin et al., 2000: 
40). The empirical study shows that if the organization itself sets measures (e.g. 
job rotation) which are not compatible with the time needed for the learning proc- 
ess the idea of team work might fail. 
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Proposition 15a: The learning process within teams is crucial for the suc- 
cess of multinational teams. 


Proposition 15b: Multinational teams need time to undergo learning proc- 
esses. 


Proposition 15c: Organizations need to be aware that their structures influ- 
ence the learning process within teams. 


The literature underlines that simply providing teams with the opportunities to 
interact does not automatically lead to the elimination of negative effects of multi- 
culturalism (Ravlin et al., 2000: 40). To deal with these problems, teams need to 
perceive process-related feedback to use the learning process over time for the 
improvement of team interactions (Thomas, 1999). 

The empirical analysis shows that the learning process over time within a team 
is a main moderator on the relations between the categories in the model. An ac- 
tive, supervised learning process facilitates the establishment of the category 
“team”. However, the desired and really needed degree of supervision on part of 
the team members might depend on their personality and personal interest and 
their cultural background. 


Proposition 16: If learning processes within teams are supervised (by the 
team leader, by team members themselves), the establishment of team 
norms is facilitated. 


= Research Aspect 3: How do individuals cope with the complexity of work- 
ing in multinational teams? 
This research aspect addresses the analysis of coping strategies for problems in- 
herent in the complexity of working in a multinational team. The last category of 
the model, i.e. team, focuses on this research aspect. 


Team 

This category comprises the established and used team norms. According to the 
empirical results team norms can be defined as the mutual consensus of all team 
members on how to deal with their possible diversity in the society and individual 
category, influenced by the characteristics of the organization and moderated by 
task and team size. Thus, team norms need to be established to ensure an efficient 
use of the particularities (diversity) of each individual. Consequently, the exis- 
tence of team norms does not mean that there is an assimilation of team members 
which goes hand in hand with the loss of the benefits of the diversity within the 
team members (which is the reason why multinational teams are established). 
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They are a tool to facilitate the interaction while at the same time making use of 
the particular knowledge of each team member based on its individual and society 
background and influenced by the organization. 

The findings of this study show that multinational teams establish both rela- 
tionship and performance-oriented team norms to increase their performance. 


Proposition 17: Team norms support the use of particularities of each team 
member and help to deal with the complexity of multinational teams caused 
by diversity in the society and individual category and the organization. 


Proposition 18: Performance-oriented team norms need to be comple- 
mented with relational norms to increase the benefits of multinational teams. 


Mutual considerateness: This team norm is relationship oriented. Mutual con- 
siderateness is particularly influenced by the learning process within teams. De- 
veloping an “embedded” buffer, i.e. don’t be harmed when something does not 
work like you are used to, supports mutual considerateness and is a pre-condition 
for the success of multinational teams. Therefore, mutual considerateness is a 
team norm that helps to overcome problems based on culturally determined dif- 
ferent e.g. working and communication styles. 


Proposition 19a: Mutual considerateness helps multinational team members 
to cope with their inherent diversity (e.g. culturally determined different 


working and communication styles). 


Informal rules and facilitation of communication: The use of informal rules is 
an instrument to facilitate the communication within a team. These two norms are 
performance-oriented. The establishment of informal rules within teams allows 
for the acceleration of the information flow. In times of intensive use of informa- 
tion technology, communication via e-mail is quite often used to overcome hierar- 
chical barriers. 


Proposition 19b: Informal rules help to overcome organizational barriers 
(e.g. hierarchy) and consequently accelerate the flow of information within 
the team. 
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5 Empirical Findings in the European Parliament 


In contrast to the interviews in the European Commission, most of the inter- 
views in the European Parliament were not recorded on tape. After two interviews 
it was recognized that only standardized sentences were uttered by the politicians. 
This changed when notes were taken by hand. Consequently, the transcripts are 
shorter than those in the European Commission. On average the interviews take 
between 25 and 30 minutes. According to the qualitative content analysis (May- 
ring, 2003) several categories could be identified as being worthwhile for the mul- 
tinational team work in the European Parliament (Table 13). 


Table 13: Five categories of influence on multinational team performance in 
the European Parliament 


Category Sub-category Codes 


Team Team norms 
nit norms of behavior styles 
NER i 


Rules of procedure of the European 
ture 
ber 


Parliament 

Moderators Task — three fundamental powers 
(legislative power, budgetary power and 
supervisory power) 
Rules of procedure of the European 
Parliament 
Austrian versus European interests 


Source: Analysis of interviews and analysis of rules of procedure of the European 
Parliament 


It is important to note that team members in the European Parliament strongly 
emphasize the establishment of team norms as a success factor of multinational 
teams. Therefore, the analysis starts with team norms, then explaining the other 
categories: society, organization, individual and moderators. Not all of these cate- 
gories can be supported with interview data. However, as team norms are ex- 
plained in detail by the interview partners, they can be used to draw conclusions. 
Additionally, further information concerning the description of the categories can 
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be gathered through an in-depth analysis of the rules of procedure of the European 
Parliament. 


5.1. Team 


The identified team norms are: informal working and networking, discussion- 
culture, culture of compromise and mutual respect. These five norms are interact- 
ing. 


5.1.1. Informal working and networking 


According to the interviews, informal working and informal meetings enable a 
better interaction between the individual members. This norm is strongly related 
to networking. Both factors are influenced by trust. The trust building process is 
supported by informal meetings as they allow room for getting to know each other 
and to understand what the personal background of the counterpart is. This might 
lead to a better mutual understanding of the others’ behaviours. If there is mutual 
trust the building of networks might be facilitated. The knowledge of from where 
to get the needed information increases the chance to efficiently (in quality and on 
time) fulfil a task. The interviews show that the interviewed persons are aware of 
the relevance of these two norms for successful team work and use them in their 
interactions. 


This does not lead to problems as long as you listen to each other and help each 
other out and this only works if there's a positive climate in the group. So how can 
you create this positive climate? I'm the coordinator responsible for the internal 
committee. I make sure there are informal meetings outside working hours, so you 
can learn about the national backgrounds of the others. I'll give you an example: I 
have a colleague who is not uncomplicated, critical, opposed to his faction's position. 
Now, ifyou know him personally, you know this is so because he has problems in his 
own country, there is no support from his own party [...]. (P3: EP_188; 03:03) 


5.1.2. Discussion-culture 


Another main team norm is the way of how things are discussed among team 
members as this influences the output. In the European Parliament the culture of 
discussion as perceived by the interview partners can be described as objective 
and not based on personal attacks. The culture of discussion is influenced by the 
society-category, meaning that the cultural background of a person might influ- 
ence the communication style. However, this relation is moderated by the organ- 
izational category: e.g. the Rules of Procedures of the European Parliament de- 
fines rules of how long each team member might talk. 
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Very good, very high level also regarding the politeness shown when interacting with 
others. Not like on the national level, there are quarrels but to an acceptable extent. 
You don't dish dirt, but treat each other with respect. Of course the Italians talk 
longer, while a Brit gets to the point in 20 seconds. But there are restrictions on how 
long you can talk. (P12: EP_745; 17:17) 


5.1.3. Culture of compromise 


The interview partners identified the culture of comprise as factor for success- 
ful interactions. In the political environment compromises have to be found in 
order to come to a European solution. Thus, the established successful behaviour 
is “I support you and substitutional you support me” rather than “either you or P”. 
This is highly influenced by the moderator “Austrian versus European interests”. 
However, in order to efficiently achieve the Austrian aims, team members have to 
be aware of the game of compromises. 


The European ideal is disproportionately strong, naturally some national enthusiasm 
also comes in. The important thing is how you approach a problem. Not, "I want 
this", but "how can I present my wishes to fit them into the general context". You 
can't have 100%. There has to be some filter first, how much must I yield, how much 
do I have to accept. From Vienna you often hear, and that is very important, you have 
to accomplish this or that, but that's the wrong approach. (P11: EP_708; 21:21) 


5.1.4. Mutual respect 


The objective discussion culture and the culture of compromise particularly ex- 
ist because of the establishment of mutual respect amongst the team members as a 
relevant norm to facilitate team work. These findings are consistent with the re- 
sults in the European Commission. However, in the literature empirical studies 
dealing with the role of mutual considerateness and respect as an influencing vari- 
able on multinational team performance are more or less neglected. 


[...] Thirdly, good manners are important. Only here do you notice how different we 
are. What gets on a Scandinavians nerves, is the minimum of politeness for a Span- 
iard. (P11: EP_708; 06:06) 


5.2. Society 
5.2.1. Cultural differences in communication styles 


In accordance to the findings in the European Commission the interviewed per- 
sons in the European Parliament identified a kind of North versus South differ- 
ence in the communication styles. As in the European Commission the major dif- 
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ference can be seen in the “straight-to-the point” communication in the North ver- 
sus an indirect communication style in the South. 


When talking to the German representative I come straight to the point, without de- 
tours and pleasantries, that's the direct way. With Italians or Greeks I first engage in 
some small talk about the nice Greek isles, then you get to the point. It's all more 
general, less precise. It's simply different cultures interacting with each other. And 
therefore there's a code of behaviour. If a Greek has the floor, you know there will be 
a certain run-up until he gets to the point. It is all very positive, you learn from one 
another. (P3: EP_188; 13:13) 


5.2.2. Language proficiency 


The role that language plays in the multinational interactions was mentioned 
together with the fact that official meetings are interpreted. Within the interpreta- 
tion process a lot of emotions are reduced. This might be positive as possible of- 
fending statements could be diminished through the interpreter, but in contrast 
also tension-loosening comments (e.g. jokes) get lost. Additionally, it has to be 
considered that in informal meetings at least basics in English and/or French lan- 
guage are necessary in order to interact successfully. If the interviewed persons 
have to work in a foreign language there is a perceived kind of “pressure”, as also 
seen in the European Commission. However, mutual respect might reduce this 
feeling. 


Language is a problem: everyone thinks he has the right to talk in his official lan- 
guage. It is possible, when you talk in a foreign language, for things to com across 
more strongly than you intend. (P5: EP_384; 21:21) 


[...] However, you have to consider that, like on a national level, politics is made in 
the pub. You have to speak languages, after all, you represent the people who elected 
you...If you speak languages, you know what's behind the words, then it's easier to 
understand [...]. (P9: EP_472; 17:17) 


5.3. Organization and Individual 


In contrast to the European Commission the organizational category was not 
directly identified as an important influencing factor on team performance by the 
interviewed persons. However, team work is influenced by the Rules of Proce- 
dures of the European Parliament. Thus, e.g. the culture of discussion in an offi- 
cial meeting is influenced by the rule 120 (“allocation of speaking time”) of the 
rules of procedure of the European Parliament. In point 4 (rule 120) it is said that 
“no member may speak for more than one minute on any of the following: the 
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minutes, procedural motions, amendments to the final draft agenda or to the 
agenda” (rules of procedure of the European Parliament). 

In the individual category the interview partners highlighted the relevance of 
the professional competence of their team colleagues in order to perform effi- 
ciently. In contrast to the European Commission they did not mention the role the 
so-called ‘non-visible’ individual variables (e.g. personality, personal experiences 
and personal interests) play in multinational teams. It can be assumed that the 
strengthened existence of multinational team norms is overlaying the differences 
on the individual level. 


5.4. Moderators 


The tasks of the members of the European Parliament are clearly defined by its 
three fundamental powers: legislative power, budgetary power and supervisory 
power (http://www.europarl.eu.int/presentation/default_en.htm). 

In contrast to the European Commission the composition of team members as 
well as the team size in the committees is defined by the Rules of Procedure of the 
European Parliament. Rule 152 (Point 1) states the following: “Members of com- 
mittees and committees of inquiry shall be elected after nominations have been 
submitted by the political groups and the Non-attached Members. The Conference 
of Presidents shall submit proposals to Parliament. The composition of the com- 
mittees shall, as far as possible, reflect the composition of Parliament.” 

As the members of the committees are elected there is no discussion possible 
about the optimal degree of diversity within the teams in the various committees 
of the European Parliament. This might explain the high degree of established 
team norms: Being aware that there is no other possibility than working together 
fosters the establishment of such norms in order to improve and facilitate the team 
work. 

The interaction of individual members is also characterized and moderated by 
the consideration of Austrian interests versus European interests. Team members 
are caught between the devil and the deep blue sea to find a path between Aus- 
trian and European interests in the team work. This is another significant modera- 
tor as it directly leads to the establishment of the team norm “culture of compro- 
mise”. 


5.5. Summary 


This chapter has presented results of the empirical study in the European Par- 
liament. The analysis of the interviews followed the theoretical framework which 
highlighted three major research aspects: 

= Research Aspect 1: Which categories influence the performance of multi- 


national teams? 
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a Research Aspect 2: Are these categories related? If yes, how are they re- 
lated? 

= Research Aspect 3: How do individuals cope with the complexity of work- 
ing in multinational teams? 


The collected data (which are not as profound as those in the European Com- 
mission) are related to the propositions derived from the empirical findings in the 
European Commission (see Table 14). In summary, the findings emphasize the 
relevance of context-dependent research and the role that team norms play in mul- 
tinational teams. Nearly half of the propositions developed in the context of the 
European Commission are only similar, are different or there were no incidents 
reported in the European Parliament due to the diverse contexts of research (mul- 
tinational teams in a bureaucratic administration versus multinational teams in a 
political context). However, in the society category more or less the same results 
as in the European Commission could be identified in the European Parliament, 
meaning that there is a South- versus North categorization of team members’ be- 
havior. This conclusion is inconsistent with my own findings underlining the rele- 
vance of context-dependent research particularly in the “organization” category. 
Additionally, it is inconsistent with Milliken & Martins’ (1996) findings that con- 
text may have an effect on whether differences are noticed and how single team 
members react. However, it has to be considered that in the European Parliament 
and the European Commission the same nationalities are represented. This might 
explain why the culturally different norms of behavior are perceived as being the 
same in the European Parliament and the European Commission. 

The highlighting of the importance of the existence of team norms by the inter- 
view partners supports that future research should focus on this part of the com- 
plexity model of multinational team performance as it seems to be one of the most 
influencing factors to increase the efficiency of a multinational team. 

In the analysis of the interviews it becomes clear that the methodological ap- 
proach chosen for studying multinational teams in the European Parliament was 
not the most appropriate one. As already said before, it was not easy to approach 
the politicians with the narrative interview method, trying to learn about their per- 
sonal experiences in multinational teams and not about predefined political state- 
ments. The interviews were highly influenced by the so called ‘social desirability’ 
bias (SD-bias). Own value identity and interests of the interview partners and the 
values of the political party (party platform) the interviewed persons belong to 
have influenced the interviews. Because of this issue, a quantitative approach 
might be more appropriate. Stocké (2004) shows that besides other characteristics 
response privacy reduces the SD bias in quantitative research. However, this may 
be counteract by the effect of privacy leading to the temptation to answer accord- 
ing to the underlying SD values within a society or more precisely the values of 


the political party and own interests of the respondent. 
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Consequently, for future research into multinational teams in a political context 
the ‘social network analysis” seems a possible tool to learn more about the com- 
plexity of these multinational teams. Mitchell (1969) defines a social network as 
"a specific set of linkages among a defined set of persons, with the additional 
property that the characteristics of these linkages as a whole may be used to inter- 
pret the social behaviour of these persons involved." (Mitchell, 1969: 2-3). This 
methodological approach will support the analysis of the complex relations of the 
five categories of influence on multinational teams: society, organization, individ- 
ual, team and moderators. 


Table 14: Comparing the propositions derived from the empirical analysis in 
the European Commission with the findings in the European Parliament 


Identical 


Similar/ 
Category Proposition Different Explanation 
No incidents 
reported in the 
European 
Parliament? 


Culturally determined norms | Identical The interviewed persons in the 
of behavior influence European Parliament mentioned the | 
multinational team cultural differences (particularly in 
performance. the communication style) as a factor 
influencing the performance 
outcome of their teams. 


There is an inverse The interview partners identified a 

relationship between kind of North versus South 

culturally determined ways of difference in the communication 

criticism and the performance styles (straigth to the point versus 

of multinational teams. indirect communication) as a factor 
influencing team performance. 
Assuming that communication is 
linked to styles of criticizing this 
proposition can be indirectly 
supported. 


There is an inverse No incidents This can be explained by the 
relationship between reported existence of strong team norms 
culturally determined influencing the multinational team 
differences of working styles work. 

and the performance of 

multinational teams. 


To be continued 
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Identical 
Similar 
Proposition Different 
No incidents 
reported in the 
European 
Parliament‘ 
In multinational teams, a fit 
of personality traits between 
team members is more No incidents 
important than similarities in | reported 
cultural values to perform 
efficiently. 


Speaking in a second 

language is positively related | Identical 
to the feeling of stress. 

The need to speak in a second 

language negatively effects Similar 
the individual contributions to 

task achievement of a team. 


The communication in a 
second language is a potential 
factor for misunderstandings 
in multinational teams. 
Misunderstandings between 
team members are inversely 
related to team pe 


The propositions concerning the role that 
organizational context plays for the efficient 
function of multinational teams cannot be found in 
the empirical findings in the European Parliament. 


Explanation 


This can be explained by the 
existence of strong team norms 
influencing the multinational team 
work. 


One has to be aware that official 
meetings are interpreted. 
Nevertheless, working in a foreign 
language is perceived as a kind of 

pressure” in informal meetings. 
One has to be aware that official 
meetings are interpreted. However, 
the feeling of “pressure” when 
speaking in a foreign language in an 
informal meeting might negatively 
effect the individual contributions to 
task achievement of a team. 
This can be explained by the 
existence of strong team norms 
influencing the multinational team 
work. In particular the team norm 
“mutual respect” might reduce the 
negative feelings related with 
communication misunderstandings. 
There were no explicit statements 
concerning the role that 
organizational context plays in 
multinational teams in a political 
environment. This underlines the 
importance of context-dependent 
research. Using another research 
approach (e.g. network-analysis) 
might help to identify relevant 
organizational factors (in addition to 
the Rules of Procedures of the 
European Parliament) influencing 
multinational team work in a 
political context. 

To be continued 
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Category 


Individual 


Proposition 


Multinational team 
performance can be 
increased if there is at least 
one efficient multinational 
team work-expert in the 
team. 


Personal interests of team 
members influence 
multinational team 
performance. 


Personal interests are 
influenced by personality 
traits and can be affected 
by the organization. 
Organizations might have 
structures which do (not) 
support individual’s 
orientation towards teams 
(e.g. team adapted job 
performance appraisal 
system). 

Depending on the task, 
diverse educational 
backgrounds of team 
members allow for 


efficient problem solutions. 


However, diverse 
educational backgrounds 
might slow down the 
decision-making of teams. 
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Identical, 
Similar 
Different 
No ineidents 
reported in the 
European 


Parliament? 


No incidents 
reported 


No incidents 
reported 


No incidents 
reported 


Explanation 


This proposition can be indirectly 
supported when considering the task 
of a politician: He/she has to 
represent the interests of his/her 
country to be re-elected. 
Consequently, he/she is caught 
between the devel and the deep blue 
sea to find a path between Austrian 
and European interests in the team 
work. 


However, the interview partners 
highlighted the relevance of the 
professional competence of their 
team colleagues to perform 
efficiently 


To be continued 
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Identical 
Similar 
Category Proposition Different Explanation 
No incidents 
reported in the 
European 


Parliament? 


Moderators 


The task of a team defines 
the needed degree of 
diversity in the society and 
organizational category. 
Different 


A clear task responsibility 
assignment is positively 
related to team 
performance. 


The more cultures are 
represented in a team the 
less conflicts occur due to 
culturally determined 
norms of behavior and the 
easier it is to establish 
efficient team norms. 


The learning process 
within teams is crucial for 
the success of 
multinational teams. 


Similar 


Team norms support the 
use of particularities of 
each team member and 
help to deal with the 
complexity of 
multinational teams caused 
by diversity in the society 
and individual category 
and the organization. 


Identical 


Anne 


N 


Downloaded from PubFactory at 01/11/20 


This underlines the importance of 
context-dependent research: In 
contrast to the European 
Commission the composition and 
size of the team is defined by the 
Rules of Procedures of the European | 
Parliament: There is no discussion | 
possible about the optimal degree of 
diversity within the teams in the 
various committees of the European 
Parliament. 

According to the possible large 
number of cultures within a team in 
the European Parliament (i.e. 25 
cultures possible) and the strong 
emphasis on team norms that are 
established to support multinational 
team work, one can assume that this 
proposition is similar in the 
European Parliament.. 

It can be assumed that the existence 
of efficient team norms is based on a 
learning process. The existence of 
efficient team norms is positively 
related to team pe 

The establishment of team norms 
was much more highlighted than in 
the European Commission. The 
organization and individual category | 
of the complex model of 
multinational teams were more or 
less not explicitly mentioned by the 
interview partners. Therefore, it can 
be assumed that the existence of 
well-established team norms, like it 
seems to be the case in the European 
Parliament outweighs the influence 
of organization and individual 
differences on multinational team 


To be continued 
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Identical 
Similar 
Category Proposition Different; Explanation 
No incidents 
reported in the 
European 


Parliament? 


Performance-oriented team | Identical 
norms need to be 

complemented with 

relational norms to increase 

the benefits of 

multinational teams. 


Mutual considerateness Identical 
helps multinational team 

members to cope with their 

inherent diversity (e.g. 

culturally determined 

different working and 

communication styles). 


Informal rules help to 
overcome organizational 
barriers (e.g. hierarchy) 
and consequently 
accelerate the flow of 
information within the 
team. 


Source: Analysis of interviews 


In the European Parliament “mutual 
respect” is established as a relational 
norm. The norms “discussion- 
culture”, “culture of compromise” 
and “informal working and 
networking” are established as 

erformance-oriented team norms. 
The objective discussion culture and 
the culture of compromise in the 
European Parliament particularly 
exist because of the establishment of 
mutual respect amongst the team 
members as a relevant norm to 
facilitate team work. 


According to the interviews, 
informal working and informal 
meetings enable a better interaction 
between the individual members. 
The knowledge of from where to get 
the needed information increases the 
chance to efficiently (in quality and 
in time) fulfil a task. 
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6 General Conclusions 


This chapter concludes the study of multinational teams in the European 
Commission and the European Parliament. The first section develops practical 
advice for organizations and team members, based on the results of this study. 
The second part of this chapter gives recommendations for future research 


6.1. Managerial Implications 


This study emphasizes the complexity of multinational teams. In this chapter, 
according to the findings of the empirical part of the study, managerial implica- 
tions for successful multinational teams in the European Commission and the 
European Parliament will be discussed. 

Members and leaders of multinational teams (i.e. in this study employees in the 
European Commission and politicians in the European Parliament) have to be 
aware that diversity within teams is not automatically an asset. It enhances the 
complexity of team work. Therefore, efficient problem solutions within such 
teams can only be found when being aware of the complexity inherent in multina- 
tional teams. A model of the type presented in figure 9 allows for understanding 
the real complexity of multinational teams. An effective consideration of all cate- 
gories (and their interrelations) results in team performance. However, disregard- 
ing one of the categories (i.e. society, organization, individual, team and modera- 
tors) might result in worse performance and might — in the worst case — lead to a 
non-achievement of the desired objectives. Thus, making managerial efforts to 
solve problems in one category is highly influenced by the other categories (see 
Appendix C for an overview of the complex relations of the relevant categories in 
the European Commission). 

With the conclusions of the empirical part of the study in mind, specific actions 
will now be discussed which the author believes will help team members/leaders 
in the European Commission and the European Parliament to work in / manage 
multinational teams more efficiently. According to the identified categories the 
managerial implications are organized as follows: 


a How to manage cultural differences? 
= How to manage ‘efficient’ multinational team norms? 
o What are ‘efficient’ multinational team norms? 
o What role does the team implementation process play? 
o What role does the team development process play? 
a How to manage the “individual category” and what role does the 
organizational context play? 
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How to manage cultural differences? 

According to the findings in the European Commission and the European Par- 
liament working successfully in multinational teams implies being aware of the 
culturally determined norms of behavior (CDNB), which all team members bring 
into the team. As seen in both institutions (where individuals from 25 different 
cultures work together) the influence of CDNB on the team performance is 
strongly linked to the numbers of cultures within a team. If there are only two or 
three cultures within a team, team members and team leaders really have to worry 
about cultural standards. A kind of power-game might emerge about what norms 
of behavior (e.g. working, communication, and discussion styles) will be estab- 
lished in the team. It can be assumed that the larger the team and the more cultur- 
ally different the members in the team are, the more easily the importance of bi- 
lateral conflicts might be reduced. Consequently, the larger the number of cultures 
the less conflict might occur due to culturally determined norms of behavior. This 
is an important benefit of multinational teams compared to bi- or tricultural teams, 
as the importance of single clashes becomes small enough to give room for adopt- 
ing new reciprocal multinational team norms that serve the interest of all team 
members. The empirical findings in the European Parliament emphasize the exis- 
tence of multinational team norms in order to overcome the influences that differ- 
ences in e.g. the individual category might have on team performance. Team lead- 
ers have to analyze and support the analysis of differences and similarities in 
CDNB. They should present them to the team members by some kind of mirror 
images, i.e. how do I see the other team members, and how do they see me. This 
is the basis for the development of a common strategy, e.g. a mutual consent 
about the norms of behavior within the team. 

In the empirical analysis it becomes obvious that the efficient management of 
cultural differences is strongly related to the establishment and development of 
efficient multinational team norms. 


How to manage ‘efficient’ multinational team norms? 
= What are ‘efficient’ multinational team norms? 


Efficient team norms support team performance. The establishment of team 
norms does not automatically imply that these team norms are goal oriented, i.e. 
serving the task achievement. Team leaders and team members have to be aware 
that a mix of relation-oriented (e.g. mutual considerateness) and performance ori- 
ented norms (e.g. informal rules, facilitation of communication, culture of com- 
promise) is needed for efficient multinational team performance. In order to estab- 
lish ‘efficient’ multinational team norms, a clear definition of the role of each 
team member is necessary. In the European Commission, individuals who know 
what their task is perform better than those without a clear responsibility assign- 
ment. Additionally, the overall goal the team needs to achieve has to be defined. 
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Being aware of what are efficient team norms is the first step towards a more effi- 
cient team performance, taking the right action in order to establish such team 
norms is the next step. 


= The establishment of ‘efficient’ multinational team norms and the team 
implementation process 


Since it is known that wrong perceptions could have a detrimental impact on 
future team performance, it is suggested to team leaders/ members that they 
should be aware of the perceptions within their team. This influences the way of 
how team members cooperate and how much effort they invest to achieve the 
goals of the team. In their studies, Ely & Thomas (2001) and Richard et al. (2003) 
underline the importance that team members perceive differences as a valuable 
source. To maximize the chances of successful multinational team work, team 
leaders should use the team implementation process to provide team members 
with relevant information about each other so that ’bad feelings’ and ‘bad’ stereo- 
types cannot emerge and not negatively influence the team process. When with 
the team implementation process team members get information (context specific 
stereotypes) that override their prevailing general stereotypes, then there is an 
improved chance of success. Team implementation therefore has to provide new 
knowledge, which can be easily grasped and enlarges the available repertoire of 
modes of behavior of all individual team members. This has a positive impact on 
the level of satisfaction of individuals and, finally, contributes to team success. 


= How to manage the team implementation process to support the develop- 
ment of ‘efficient’ multinational team norms? 


With team implementation a ‘qualification profile’ of each team member 
should be made available to all team members and it should be explained why this 
mix of personalities, qualifications and nationalities would contribute to team suc- 
cess. In the European Commission and the European Parliament individuals from 
25 cultural backgrounds work together. Consequently, various settings of cultural 
combinations are possible within a team. Therefore, the ‘qualification profile’ 
should include as a starting point the cultural values inherent to the national back- 
grounds of team members as a kind of cultural distance-map. Team members have 
to be made aware that “the map is not the territory, it is simply a picture of the 
territory” (Brannen et al., 2004: 29). Team members should discuss their percep- 
tions of the national culture they belong to and position themselves in relation to 
the information provided about their national cultural values. The next step to 
establish efficient multinational team norms is to go beyond cultural values. It is 
recommended that team leaders give team members room to discuss and explain 
to each other (a) what are their perceptions of each others cultures and (b) what 
are their specific approaches to work styles: communication, negotiation, decision 
making, progress monitoring, and conflict resolutions. 
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This process aims to prepare for the establishment of efficient multinational team 
norms. It should be supported by the use of established intercultural trainings to 
figure out what perceptions and what kind of CDNBs are important for each team 
member individually and therefore should be expressed at the beginning of the 
team formation process. 


= How to manage the team development process to support the development 
of ‘efficient’ multinational team norms? 


Team members/ leaders who are conscious of team norms which in similar 
contexts proved successful in the past, and understand the process of how new 
multinational team norms emerge, can positively influence the development of 
team norms and thereby contribute to the success of teams. Experienced team 
members who are aware of the particular needs of multinational teams can be 
helpful to transfer previously applied team norms, which proved successful, to 
other teams. 

Providing teams with the opportunities to interact does not automatically lead 
to the elimination of possible negative effects of multinationality (cf. for a multi- 
cultural context: Ravlin et al., 2000: 40). To deal with these issues, teams need 
process-related feedback to unleash learning processes for the improvement of 
team interactions over time (Thomas, 1999). Therefore, it is of importance that 
this process is monitored and moderated by team leaders or by external consult- 
ants. 


How to manage the ‘individual category’ and what role does the ‘organiza- 
tional context’ play? 

The establishment of efficient team norms is highly influenced by the individ- 
ual team member and the organization in which the team is implemented. It can 
be assumed that the team norms established in a bureaucratic administration or a 
political environment might not be the most suitable for multinational teams in 
e.g. a private company. 

Although team members’ behavior is influenced by general cultural values of 
the society in which they were socialized, they are all individuals. Individuals are 
characterized by so-called ‘non-visible characteristics’, i.e. personality traits, per- 
sonal interests and perceptions. Personal interests (like e.g. in the European 
Commission the individual stage of career development) influence the decision of 
being a single- or a team-player. However, this behavior can be affected by the 
organization itself. It is of particular importance that organizations offer structures 
which foster the existence of teams: The use of e.g. a reward system which is 
more individual than team oriented will have negative effects on the establishment 
of efficient team norms as seen in the European Commission. 

It is not easy to become aware of the non-visible characteristics of team mem- 
bers. State of the art personality tests (like e.g. the Global Personality Inventory 
Test) help to figure out the personality, charact c erist ics within, teams, The. optimal 
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degree of diversity in personality traits has to be defined depending on the task a 
team has to fulfill. It has to be decided if a mix of personalities or an overlap of 
personalities within the team enables more efficient performance. Additionally, 
the existence of strong team norms helps to deal with the issues inherent in the 
differences of the non-visible characteristics of team members as seen in the 
European Parliament. 


Summary 

According to the complexity of multinational teams it is not possible to offer a 
nostrum for efficient multinational team work in the European Commission and 
the European Parliament. However, it can be recommended that individuals who 
have already experienced this complexity should be appointed “knowledge man- 
agers” in multinational teams. Experienced team members have the ability to un- 
derstand implicit informal rules and norms in multinational teams. They support 
the efficient use of diverse (culturally based) knowledge of other team members. 
Last but not least they further and encourage the establishment of efficient team 
norms. Therefore, at least one multinational-team expert should be within the 
team in order to achieve the tasks. 

Multinational team experts might use the complexity model of multinational 
team work to explain the complex relations between the five categories of influ- 
ence (society, organization, individual, team and moderators) to the other team 
members. The aim of this model is not to terrify multinational teams about the 
complexity they have to handle, but to provide a kind of check-list supporting the 
analysis of strengths and weaknesses of multinational teams to foster their per- 
formance. Team members/leaders who bear in mind that taking managerial action 
in one category will always influence the other categories are able to undertake a 
straightforward analysis of opportunities and challenges within multinational 
teams. 


6.2. Implications for future research 


The aim of this study was to analyse the complexity of multinational teams in a 
public-organization context. This setting was chosen as only a few researchers 
(e.g. Elron et al., 2003) have analyzed teams in a non-profit context so far. Addi- 
tionally, the European Commission and the European Parliament are research set- 
tings where (at least now) almost all of the European nationalities are working 
together in one organization. 

The following conclusions can be drawn from the results of the study and the 
research process: 

s One has to be aware of the needed interdisciplinary research approach 
when studying multinational team performance. Although e.g. sociology and 
psychology present different theoretical levels of analysis, the study shows 
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that both of them are related and that their relation is essential to explain the 
research topic. 

= In contrast to quantitative research, qualitative data allows for the analysis 
of social processes. This was crucial for the success of this study as the influ- 
ential categories on team performance appear in team processes. 


Like in any research project, time and manpower limited the results of this 
study. Consequently, data collection was limited to Austrian team members. This 
was also caused by methodological issues: In recent research, it was shown that 
interviewers who are from the same culture than the interview partners achieve 
better results than interviewers who are from a different culture than the interview 
partner (Fink et al., 2004a: 12). 

Reproducing this study with team members from other countries of the Euro- 
pean Union may allow for the refinement of the model. It is assumed that team 
members from other cultures might emphasize other sub-categories within the 
main categories of the model than the Austrian interview partners did. 

The complexity of the model allows for the presentation of the interdepen- 
dency of the main categories. Case studies and longitudinal studies might help to 
understand in more detail the underlying relations between the sub-categories of 
the model and the inherent processes. It has to be pointed out that results can only 
present a static view of influencing categories on multinational team performance. 
With the enlargement of the European Union team members from diverse cultures 
will join the teams in the European Commission and the European Parliament. 
This might influence e.g. culturally determined norms of behaviour within the 
teams. 

According to the findings of this study it seems to be interesting for follow-up 
research to elaborate among other things the following selected research aspects: 

= What are the most influential categories of multinational team perform- 
ance in various organizations (e.g. profit- versus non profit organizations)? 

= What role do culturally determined norms of behaviour play in multina- 
tional teams? 

a How do team members perceive the organizational culture? Is there a gap 
between the perceived organizational culture and the explicitly defined organ- 
izational culture? 

a What role does organizational structure, e.g. performance appraisal sys- 
tem, play in multinational teams? 

= What kinds of team norms are established? Are there differences in the es- 
tablishment of team norms according to the organizational context (e.g. profit- 
versus non-profit organizations)? 

= How do teams establish team norms? Are they explicitly defined? 

= Do teams whose team learning process is supervised establish more effi- 


cient team norms than those whose learning process is not supervised? Does 
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the desired and actually needed degree of supervision on part of the team 
members depend on their personality and personal interest and their cultural 
background? If yes, which individual and cultural characteristics need super- 
vision (or do not need it)? 

s What can be learnt from the complexity of multinational teams for other 
fields of international management (i.e. post-merger-integration phase — 
comparison with team process phases)? 


Being aware of its limitations, it is the aim of this study to contribute to the 
area of multinational team research. It encourages future investigations in this 
field of research by exploring the complexity and by showing the relations of five 
categories of influence on multinational team performance: society, organization, 
individual, team and moderators. 
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Appendix A: A short description of the European Commission 


The following description of the European Commission can be found on the offi- 
cial website of the European Commission [http://europa.eu.int/institutions/ 
comm/index_en.htm (Online query: 24.08.2004)]: 

“The Commission is the politically independent institution that represents and 
upholds the interests of the EU as a whole. It is the driving force within the EU’s 
institutional system: it proposes legislation, policies and programmes of action 
and it is responsible for implementing the decisions of Parliament and the Coun- 
cil. The term “Commission” is used in two senses. First, it refers to the Members 
of the Commission - i.e. the team (“college”) of men and women appointed by the 
member states and Parliament to run the institution and take its decisions. Sec- 
ondly, the term “Commission” refers to the institution itself and to its staff. 

The day-to-day work of the Commission is done by its administrative officials, 
experts, translators, interpreters and secretarial staff. There are approximately 24 
000 of these European civil servants. That may sound a lot, but in fact it is fewer 
than the number of staff employed by most medium-sized city councils in Europe. 
Far from being faceless bureaucrats, these people are ordinary citizens from every 
EU country, selected through competitive examinations and working together to 
build a strong and successful European Union. 

The European Commission has four main roles: 

Proposing new legislation: Under the Treaty, the Commission has the “right of 
initiative”. In other words, it is responsible for drawing up proposals for new 
European legislation, which it presents to Parliament and the Council. These pro- 
posals must aim to defend the interests of the Union and its citizens, not those of 
specific countries or industries. Before making any proposals, the Commission 
must be aware of new situations and problems developing in Europe and it must 
consider whether EU legislation is the best way to deal with them. That is why the 
Commission is in constant touch with a wide range of interest groups. It is obliged 
to consult two advisory bodies: the Economic and Social Committee (made up of 
employers’ and trade unions’ representatives) and the Committee of the Regions 
(made up of representatives of local and regional authorities). It also seeks the 
opinions of national parliaments and governments. The Commission will propose 
action at EU level only if it believes that a problem cannot be solved more effi- 
ciently by national, regional or local action. This principle of dealing with things 
at the lowest possible level is called the "subsidiarity principle". If, however, the 
Commission concludes that EU legislation is needed, then it drafts a proposal that 
it believes will deal with the problem effectively and satisfy the widest possible 
range of interests. To get the technical details right, the Commission consults the 
experts who make up its various committees and working groups. 

Implementing EU policies and the budget: As the European Union's executive 
body, the Commission is responsible for managing and implementing the EU 
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budget and the policies and programmes adopted by Parliament and the Council. 
Most of the actual work and spending is done by national and local authorities, 
but the Commission is responsible for supervising it. One example of a policy 
actively managed by the Commission is competition policy: the Commission 
monitors cartels and mergers, and makes sure that EU countries do not subsidise 
their industries in such a way as to distort competition. Examples of EU pro- 
grammes managed by the Commission range from the “Interreg” and “Urban” 
programmes (creating cross-border partnerships between European regions, help- 
ing regenerate cities and declining urban areas) to the “Community Framework 
Programme” for Europe-wide research and the “Erasmus” programme of student 
exchanges. The Commission handles the budget under the watchful eye of the 
Court of Auditors. Both institutions aim to ensure good financial management. 
Only if it satisfied with the Court of Auditors’ annual report does the European 
Parliament grant the Commission discharge for implementing the budget. 
Enforcing European law: The Commission acts as “guardian of the Treaties”. 
This means that the Commission, together with the Court of Justice, is responsible 
for making sure EU law is properly applied in all the Member States. If it finds 
that a particular Member State is not applying an EU law, and therefore not meet- 
ing its legal obligations, the Commission takes steps to put the situation right. 
First it launches a legal process called the “infringement procedure”. This in- 
volves sending the Member State an official letter, saying why the Commission 
considers it is infringing EU law and setting a deadline for the government to send 
the Commission a detailed reply. If this procedure fails to put things right, the 
Commission must then refer the matter to the Court of Justice, which has the 
power to impose penalties. The Court’s judgments are binding on the Member 
States and the European institutions. 

Representing the EU on the international stage: The European Commission is an 
important mouthpiece for the European Union on the international stage. It en- 
ables the EU member states to speak “with one voice” in international forums 
such as the World Trade Organization. The Commission also has the responsibil- 
ity of negotiating international agreements on behalf of the EU. One well-known 
example is the Cotonou Agreement, which sets out the terms of an important aid 
and trade partnership between the EU and developing countries in Africa, the Car- 
ibbean and the Pacific. It is up to the Commission President to decide which 
commissioner will be responsible for which policy area, and to reshuffle these 
responsibilities (if necessary) during the Commission’s term of office. The Presi- 
dent, with the Commission’s approval, is also entitled to demand a commis- 
sioner’s resignation. 


The “college” of commissioners meets once a week, usually on Wednesdays in 
Brussels. Each item on the agenda is presented by the commissioner responsible 
for that policy area, and the college takes a collective decision on it. The Commis- 
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and “services” (such as the Legal Service). Each DG is responsible for a particular 
policy area and is headed by a Director-General who is answerable to one of the 
commissioners. It is the DGs that actually devise and draft the Commission’s leg- 
islative proposals, but these proposals become official only when “adopted” by 
the College at its weekly meeting. The procedure is roughly as follows. Suppose, 
for example, that the Commission sees a need for EU legislation to prevent pollu- 
tion of Europe’s rivers. The Directorate-General for the Environment will draw up 
a proposal, based on extensive consultations with European industry and farmers, 
with environment ministries in the Member States and with environmental organi- 
zations. The proposed legislation will then be discussed with all relevant Commis- 
sion departments and amended if necessary. It will then be checked by the Legal 
Service and approved by the commissioners’ “cabinets” (personal political staff). 
Once the proposal is fully ready, the Secretary-General will put it on the agenda 
for a forthcoming Commission meeting. At this meeting, the Environment Com- 
missioner will explain to his or her colleagues why this legislation is being pro- 
posed, and they will then discuss it. If there is agreement, the College will “adopt” 
the proposal and the document will be sent to Council and the European Parlia- 
ment for their consideration. If there is disagreement among the commissioners, 
the President will ask them to vote on it. If a majority is in favour, the proposal 
will be adopted. Thereafter it will have the unconditional support of all the Com- 
mission members.” 
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Appendix B: A short description of the European Parliament 


The following description of the European Parliament can be found on the official 
website of the European Parliament [http://europa.eu.int/institutions/ parliament/ 
index _en.htm] (Online query: 24.08.2004)]: 

“The members of the European Parliament (MEPs) sit not in national blocks but 
in Europe-wide political groups that bring together all the main political parties 
operating in the EU member states. Parliamentary elections are held every five 
years, and every EU citizen who is registered as a voter is entitled to vote. So Par- 
liament expresses the democratic will of the Union's 374 million citizens, and it 
represents their interests in discussions with the other EU institutions. 

The Parliament has three main roles: 

It shares with the Council the power to legislate. The most common procedure for 
adopting (i.e. passing) EU legislation is "co-decision" (see the section on Decision- 
making in the European Union). This places the European Parliament and the Coun- 
cil on an equal footing and the laws passed using this procedure are joint acts of 
the Council and Parliament. It applies to legislation in a wide range of fields. On a 
range of other proposals Parliament must be consulted, and its approval is re- 
quired for certain important political or institutional decisions. Parliament also 
provides impetus for new legislation by examining the Commission's annual work 
programme, considering what new laws would be appropriate and asking the 
Commission to put forward proposals. 

It exercises democratic supervision over all EU institutions, and in particular the 
Commission. Parliament exercises democratic supervision over the other Euro- 
pean institutions. It does so in several ways. First, when a new Commission is to 
be appointed, Parliament interviews all the prospective new members and Presi- 
dent of the Commission (nominated by the member states). They cannot be ap- 
pointed without Parliament's approval. Second, the Commission is politically an- 
swerable to Parliament, which can pass a "motion of censure" calling for its mass 
resignation. More generally, Parliament exercises control by regularly examining 
reports sent to it by the Commission (general report, reports on the implementa- 
tion of the budget, the application of Community law, etc.). Moreover, MEPs 
regularly ask the Commission written and oral questions. The members of the 
Commission attend plenary sessions of Parliament and meetings of the parliamen- 
tary committees, maintaining a continual dialogue between the two institutions. 
Parliament also monitors the work of the Council: MEPs regularly ask the Council 
written and oral questions, and the President of the Council attends the plenary 
sessions and takes part in important debates. Parliament works closely with the 
Council in certain areas, such as common foreign and security policy and judicial 
co-operation, as well as on some issues of common interest such as asylum and 
immigration policy and measures to combat drug abuse, fraud and international 
crime. The Council Presidency keeps Parliament informed on all these subjects. 
Parliament can also exercise democratic control by examining petitions from citi- 
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zens and setting up temporary committees of inquiry. Finally, Parliament provides 
input to every EU summit (the European Council meetings). At the opening of 
each summit, the President of Parliament is invited to express Parliament's views 
and concerns about topical issues and the items on the European Council's agenda. 
It shares with the Council authority over the EU budget and can therefore influ- 
ence EU spending. Parliament debates it in two successive readings, and it does 
not come into force until it has been signed by the President of Parliament. Par- 
liament's Committee on Budgetary Control (COCOBU) monitors how the budget 
is spent, and each year Parliament decides whether to approve the Commission's 
handling of the budget for the previous financial year. This approval process is 
technically known as "granting a discharge". 

Parliament's work is divided into two main stages: 

Preparing for the plenary session: This is done by the MEPs in the various par- 
liamentary committees that specialise in particular areas of EU activity. The issues 
for debate are also discussed by the political groups. 

The plenary session itself: Plenary sessions, attended by all MEPs, are normally 
held in Strasbourg (one week per month) and sometimes in Brussels (two days). 
At these sessions, Parliament examines proposed legislation and votes on amend- 
ments before coming to a decision on the text as a whole.” 
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Appendix C: Overview of the findings in the European Commis- 


sion 


Category 


Organization: 
Organizational 
Culture 


Subcategory 


General cultural 
differences 
versus 


personality 


Culturally 
determined 
norms of 
behaviour: 
North-versus 
South 


Language 
proficiency 


“Perceived kind 
of 
organizational 
culture” 


“Explicitly” 
defined 
organizational 
culture 


Characteristics 


Values. 
Personality traits. 


Types of criticism 


Different working 
styles: goal- versus 
process-orientation 


Stress 
Hindrance for 
second language 
speaker 
Inability to 
participate 


Culture of 
tolerance 


“ Being a human 
machine in the 
organization” 


Anne- 


Influenced Dy 


Personality traits. 
Past international 
assignments. 

Team size: number of 
cultures in team. 
Communication 
style. 

Team norms. 
Communication style 
(straight to the point 
versus personal 
relationship 
oriented). 

Time pressure. 

Team norms. 


Use and 
interpretation of 
words. 

Sense of humor. 


High level of 
diversity on the 
cultural and 
individual level. 


Type of organization 
(bureaucracy). 
Hierarchy. 

Personal interests 


Mix of diverse 
languages. 
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Impact on 


Stereotyping. 
Prejudices. 
Culturally based in- 
group versus out- 


the task. 

“Bad feeling”: 
things not 
happening in the 
“right way” 
Frustration. 
Personal motivation. 
Misunderstandings - 
Trust building. 
Presentation and 
enforcement of own 
ideas. 

Placing of key 
information within 
the team. 

Trust building 
within the team. 
Increased team 
efficiency. 
Establishment of 
efficient team 
norms. 

Personal motivation. 
Team performance. 


Building up 
common 
“organizational” 
identity. 
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Category Subcategory Characteristics Influenced Dy Impact on 


Type of Directorate- | Leadership-style. 
General (type of Knowlegde transfer. 
Hierarchy French versus department). In time fulfilment of 
Anglo-Saxon Organizational tasks. 
system history. 
Personal interests — 


Promotion: personal Trust building 

interests (single- process within the 
Organization: versus team player). team. 
Organizational Clear goal definition | Degree of individual 
structure Performance Career and objective frustration. 

Appraisal development evaluation of goal Possible negative 
review achievements. influences on 

Adequate existing team 

performance culture. 

appraisal (team vs. Team performance. 

individual evaluation, 

kind of organization). 


Negative effects on 
Time lack for team knowledge 
Mobility Job rotation building phases -> management. 
Not enough time for | Lack of 
building trust. identification with 
team. 


Personality traits Personal experiences Trust building. 
Team effectiveness. 


Easier integration in 
multinational team. 
Ability to 
understand implicit 
Personality traits (e.g. | informal rules and 
empathy). norms in 
Individual Personal Past international | Ability to multinational teams. | 
Experiences assignments communicate in Efficient use of 
foreign languages diverse (culturally 
based) knowledge 
of the other team 
members. 
Further and 
encourage the 
establishment of 
efficient team 


To be continued 
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Individual 
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Subcategory Characteristics Influenced by Impact on 


Stage of career development. Efficient team work. 
Team versus single player. 
Particular reasons for working in an 
institution (e.g. feeling of ,, doing 


something useful"). 


Personal 
Interests/ 
Motivations 


Task. 
Mix of knowledge, 
skills, and 
approaches. 
Team norms. 


Efficient problem 
solutions. 


Educational Background 


Motivation. 

Mutual knowledge 
Task-oriented transfer. 
delegation of work. Effective 

Leadership-style Transfer of relevant leader/team member | 
Team Leader and power information to the interaction. 

team members. Level of 
Hierarchy. satisfaction. 
Personal interests. Establishment of a 
Personality traits. team culture. 

Trust building. 


Dealing with 
hierarchy. 
Acceleration of 
information process. 


Organizational 
culture. 
Culturally 
determined norms of 
behaviour. 

Personal interests. 


Overcoming 
hierarchical barriers. 


Kind of organization 
(e.g. bureaucratic). 
Information 
technology. 

Personal interests — 
power. 


Embedded (cultural) 
buffer. 

Showing respect. 
Personal interests. 


Dealing with 
differences on the 
individual and 
cultural level. 
Task achievement. 


Informal rules 
Team Norms Facilitation of 
communication 
Mutual 
considerateness 
To be continued 
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Category 


Task 
Moderators 
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Characteristics 


Task - general 


Responsibility 
assignment 


Nature of task: 
Routine versus 


“special” project 


Number of cultures 
within a team 


Excursus: 
Knowledge 
Management 


Knowledge 
Management 


Knowledge 
Transfer 


Influenced Dy 


Personal interests. 
Personal motivation. 
Hierarchical 
structure. 
Performance 
appraisal. 

Degree of diversity 
mix: working with 
people form diverse 
cultures with 
invisible and visible 
individual 
characteristics. 
Task. 


Becoming aware of 
various categories] of 
influence on efficient 
team work (society, 
organization, 
individual, team). 


Job rotation. 
Performance 
appraisal system 
Information systems 
Personal interests. 


Impact on 


Degree of diversity 
mix: working with 
people form diverse 
cultures with 
invisible and visible 
individual 
characteristics. 
Task fulfillment. 
Performance 
measurement 
(performance 


appraisal). 


Higher performance 
output 
(organizational 
level). 

Satisfaction on 
individual level. 
Higher performance 
output. 


Working style — 
culturally based 
norms of behavior. 
Communication. 
Relevance of 
cultural differences. 


Establishment of 
efficient team 
norms. 

Society, 
organization, 
individual and team 
category. 


Trust building. 
Efficient problem 
solutions. 

Team performance. 
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Band 2 
Band 3 
Band 4 
Band 5 
Band 6 
Band 7 
Band 8 
Band 9 
Band 10 
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